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Wall Street and the Public Money 
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to keep an apple-stand at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. They were generous men. 

Jacob Sharp was convicted, but the franchise that his 
bribes bought was valid, and in 1885 the old Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue line took it over, forming one of the foun- 
lations of the Metropolitan Street Railway System, which 
the new Secretary of the Navy and Mr. Ryan were to 
deve lop 

The Metropolitan Street Railway was organized in 1893. 
It had about half the surface mileage in New York. The 
better part of the other half was controlled by the Third 
Avenue Railway. The Third Avenue cabled its lines in 
1893, but there was a pressure for improvement. So in 
1809 the Third Avenue undertook to substitute the under- 
ground trolley for the cable 
best. At that time an aged capitalist named Henry Hart 
was chief owner of Third Avenue, which had sixteen mil- 
lions capital stock against the Metropolitan's fifty-two 
millions and about a like proportion of bonds. The stock 
paid seven per cent and was worth over $200 a share It 
has been charged that Tammany politicians forced Hart 
to let the contracts for his construction as they dictated 
\t any rate, the road was saddled with enormous costs for 


the work 


systema costly change at 


new 
As to public opinion of the relations between the Metro- 
politan Street Railway crowd and Tammany, it is sufficient 
to say that Mayor McClellan’s recent election was a good 
bull point on Metropolitan stock. 

By the end of 1899 the Third Avenue 
from banks seventeen millions; 
five millions, and needed seven millions more to complete 
its construction. A number of people seemed to know 
about it, and the stock, which had sold at 242 in February, 
1809, declined to 135 in January, 1900. Still the company 
had a splendid property, with almost invaluable franchises 
and great earning power. Mr. W. H. Curtiss, private 
secretary to William Rockefeller, was elected treasure! 
and the gement announced that arrangements wer 
being made with a syndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
to float an issue of bonds, by which all the company’s obli- 
on February 13, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. formally notified the directors that they could go no 
further in the matter of floating the bonds. A week later 
it was announced that a syndicate composed of Vermilye 
& Co., Hallgarten & Co. and Heidelbach, ickelheimer & Co 
had taken up the matter of float- 
This announcement was only a few 
one Wednesday morning — Vermilye and 
of their withdrawal from the nego- 
Hugh J. Grant 
was appointe d receiver of the road 


borrowed 


had 


it owed contractors 


the 





gations would be met. But 


all large bond-houses 
ing the bond issur 
lays old when 





associates gave 
The 


testing aldermen 


tiations same day one of 


the pro- 


Buying Up Third Avenue 


MHIRD AVENUE stock dropped to 45} 


point . 


nearly 200 


price of the year before The Street 


t 
was bearish on it even at that 
less than nothing. However, it recovered smartly in a ver; 
was officially stated that the Metro- 
politan Street Railway people had bought a majority 
the open market. President Vreeland of the Metropolitan 

aid the 


In April, a 


chased an issue of 33 


below the 


Gossip said it was worth 


short time, and then it 


aver? 





ye cost to them was eighty dollars a share 

yndicate headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. pur- 
5,000,000 of new Third Avenue bonds, 
thereby meeting all the company’s obligations and giving 


if funds for improvements. If the great banking- 


it plenty 








house could have been persuaded tu take the bonds a 
little earlier it would have made a vast difference to the 
original holders of Third Avenue stock. This was one of 
those cases where inabi to command the cash was fatal 

At the sam ‘ ime, t Metropolitan Street Railway 
leased the Third Avenue road for 999 years, paying as 
rental the net income of the property for four years, five 


per cent. on the stock the next two years, six per cent. the 
thereafter 
The Metropolitan Street Railway men had bought in 


shares of Third Avenue stock 


next four years, and’ seven per cent 





the open market some 80,000 





at a price said to have averaged eighty dollars a share, or 
$6,400,000 1n all rhe lease gave them control of the road 
Naturally, having control, they money hacl 

for whoever cannot eat his cake and have it, too, is a poor 
hand in Wall Street So presently they org ed the 





Interurban Street Railway (now the New York ¢ 
way Metropolit 


the Metropolitan Securities Company 





. Which leased the an Street Railway and 
which purchased all 
Street Railway. Thus 
stock of the Metr 
$30,000,000 par, half paid uy 
In this deal, the Third Avenue 
was sold to the Metropolitan 
and trustworthy F 


the capital stock of the Ir 
the holders of a majority of the capital 
politan Seeur pa 

controls the whole systen 


stock, bought by indin 


terurban 





Street Railway nancial 
Chronicle said at the time 
It is learned from authoritative sources that the Third 
Avenue 
cost, but at a fair present 
valuation was « 
As we have seen, William Rockefeller’s private secretary 


was put in as financial pilot of Third Avenue just before it 


stock | o be acquired by the company not 
valuation.”” The fair present 
vidently $10,000,000 
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hit the rocks. When the New York aldermen were paying 
Jacob Sharp those benevolent attentions which finally got 
him into so much trouble, the Standard Oil men were form- 
ing the Consolidated Gas Company, which took over the 
principal gas-light concerns in New York, issuing forty- 
two millions capital stock of the new company in exchange 
for nineteen millions capital stock of the old companies. 
In November, 1898, the Whitney-Ryan crowd which con- 
trolled Metropolitan Street Railway organized the New 
York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power Company, 
which bought various outlying light companies. The chief 
electric lighting business in New York City was then done 
by the Edison Hluminating Company. In January, 1899, 
the New York Gas and Electric Light, Heat and Power 
Company bought the $9,200,000 capital stock of the 
Edison, paying $220 a share in four per cent. fifty-year 
collateral trust bonds, which were secured principally by 
deposit of the purchased Edison stock. In short, they 
made the stock buy itself, and got its voting power without 
tying up money. 


When Whitney was “Hard Up” 


JOSSIBLY the Standard Oil people thought they could 
do the lighting of New York very nicely without any 
assistance from Mr. Whitney. At any rate, the Metropoli- 
tan Street Railway stock deelined from 269 in March, 
1899, to 187 in September of that year; and gossip said 
this was one of the several times when Mr. Whitney was 
hard up--of course, not so hard up but that he could find 
$100,000 a year or so for living expenses, but hard up in 
respect of the five or seven millions in ready money that he 
might need here and there. It was at this time that the 
State Trust Company (at present the Morton Trust Com- 
pany), in which Mr. Ryan was the chief figure then as now, 
was criticised for making a loan of $2,000,000 to a young 
Mr. Ryan's office, although it has never been 
shown that the collateral was not good. At this time, also, 
Mr. Louis F. Payn, State Superintendent of Insurance, 
found himself financially embarrassed through carrying a 
large amount of stocks, in some of which Mr. Whitney was 
interested, including Metropolitan Street Railway, and 
Electric Storage Battery which had declined from 156 to 
78. The State Trust Company had made Mr. Payn a loan 
of some $400,000 on his stocks, but the decline in market 
value had wiped out the margin. Mr. Payn then wrote to 
Mr. Whitney, briefly describing his distress, and concluding 
as follows 
‘My broker has promised to hold my until 
Wednesday. Hoping you are in good health, I am, ete.” 
Mr. Whitney was healthy to the extent of $100,000 
Now, in January, 1900, the Standard Oil's Consolidated 
Gas Company bought the Whitney-Ryan New York Gas 
and Electrie Light, Heat and Power concern, issuing for 
its $36,000,000 capital stock four per cent. debentures 


clerk in 


stocks 


which, however, were redeemable at the option of the Gas 
Company in its own stock at a valuation of $232 a share 
The Gas Company exercised the option of redemption, and 
thus, in effect, gave one share of its own stock for 2} shares 
of the stock of the Whitney-Ryan Company. <A few weeks 
after this deal, as noted above, the Metropolitan people 
were in funds to buy Third Avenue, and did buy it. 

It was by this deal that Thomas F. Ryan became a 
director of Consolidated position which he still 
holds; but it is a sad mistake to say that Mr. Ryan is the 
boss of Consolidated Gas. Messrs. Rockefeller and Rogers, 
amid other pressing duties, can always find time to boss any 


Gas, a 


enterprise in which they have invested large amounts of 
mone, 

Among the early directors of Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way were Mr. Whitney, Mr. Elkins and R. 8. Hayes, who 


are dead 
h: 
has become a sort of residuary legatee of the able 
that created Metropolitan Street Railway. 

Another enterprise in which he is paramount 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, formerly controlled by John 
Skelton Williams, who not only came of one of the First 
Families of Virginia, but — what is rather odd —had a good 
leal of money. He 1 ambitions, too. He pushed the 
organization and development of Seaboard with all a young 
man’s hopeful vigor until he came to that point 


nevitable the hopeful org: 


Mr. Widener is alive, 


argely withdrawn from active arfair 


but in advanced years, and 
Thus Mr. Ryan 


crowd 








is the 








so almost 


for who has not been 


nizer 





brought up in Wall Street—where his funds would not 
quite reach and the money market was tight. This was 
during the undigested securities period of 1903. Mr. 


Williams went to Mr. Ryan, and Mr. Ryan organized a 
syndicate to loan Seaboard the $2,500,000 that it needed. 

In the simple Jeffersonian days of the Wall Street 
fathers, Daniel Drew would issue a lot of Erie stock, sell 
it out on the market and then refuse to transfer it on the 
company’s stock-books. Thus the purchasers could not 
vote it, and Mr. Drew could get the money for the stock 
and still retain its voting power. The elder Gould, I be- 
lieve, oceasionaHy found the same crude device handy 
But rough work of that kind is no longer tolerated. So 
nowadays, when certain men, for any reason — and the rea- 
son is often a good and beneficial one — wish to keep control 
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of a property without the burden of owning a majority 
of its stock, they put that property in a voting trust —that 
is, all the stock of the company is issued to and registered 
in the names of the few trustees—usuaily five or seven. 
The trustees then issue certificates of beneficial interests 
which are bought and sold and transferred back and forth 
on the books of the registrar, while the actual stock, which 
alone has a voting power, remains unchanged in the names 
of the trustees. 

Mr. Williams had put his Seaboard Air Line in a voting 
trust, and when Mr. Ryan made the $2,500,000 loan one 
of the conditions was that a majority of the voting trustees 
whom Williams had picked out, should resign and be suc 
ceeded by trustees named by Ryan. Thus, by advancing 
$2,500,000, the Ryan syndicate immediately came into 
absolute voting control of property worth seventy-five to 
eighty millions. It was then decided that the road should 
borrow five millions, issuing its bonds for that amount, 
paying the Ryan syndicate a commission of $250,000 for 
underwriting the bonds, and giving the purchasers of t} 
bonds as a bonus $12,500,000 of the preferred and com 
mon stock of the road--the stockholders, however, bein; 
civen the privilege to subscribe to the bonds. 

Williams and his Baltimore friends were then carrying 
about $14,000,000 of Seaboard stock and were not flush 
Williams himself has pubiicly charged that the Ryan people 
used the Seaboard stock which they got as a bonus with 
their bonds to depress the market. At any rate, the market 
was depressed, and the Williams house and its chief ally 
got into very deep water. Mr. Williams says of Mr. Ryan: 
‘His strongest impulse is to acquire money and his one 
robust passion is to keep it. He views ethics and morals 
cynically.” 

Very likely the painful experience of being violently 
separated from his railroad has prejudiced Mr. Williams 
mind, and he takes too dark a view of his former friend 

These incidents are mentioned not because they are 
exceptional, but because they are strictly typical. Many 
others might be cited; but these, it may be hoped, are 
sufficient to illustrate the endless fight for domination of 
revenue-producing properties that goes on in Wall Street 
and that vital importance of a command of cash which 
made the Equitable, with its thirty millions of ready 
money, so tempting a plum 


A Ship Without a Captain 


A THIS time the Equitable was not a derelict, for it had 
a crew aboard; but it was a ship without acaptain. It 
had its fifty-two eminent directors, mostly dummies, and 
its solemn committees, which did nothing but pass resolu- 
tions approving each other's acts; but there was no head 
Henry B. Hyde, the founder, was a man of so much ability 
that he was the whole executive management. He looked 
after everything. Everybody was under his eye and under 
his thumb. When, an ambitious young man with a job in 
the Mutual Life, he decided to set up an insurance company 
of his own and cast about for somebody with enough pres- 
tige to help him place the stock and set the concern going, 
he selected his pastor, the father of James W. Alexander 
W.C. Alexander, brother of the pastor, was the first presi- 
dent. J. W. Alexander was presently elected secretary 
and, after a while, vice-president. In the latter office he 
executed, on the part of the company, the leases by which 
Henry B. Hyde's safe deposit companies absorbed the 
lion's share of the profits from some of the Equitable’s 
He said that he signed 
the leases at the dictation of Mr. Hyde, and nobody who 
knew the men really blamed him. He couldn't help it. 
Everybody speaks of him as a nice man. 

And James Hazen Hyde was a nice boy -born to yards 
and yards of Equitable purple. They relate that he wore 
long hair until he was thirteen, and went to Harvard with 
a valet. With all his money, so his classmates say, he was 
inconspicuous and inoffensive. When the boy was fifteen, 
Herry B. Hyde was stricken with a mortal illness, so he 
put his Equitable stock, which then amounted to a ma- 
jority, in trust for the son, appointed J. W. Alexander as 
president —and passed away. 

In the gloomy and expensive marble corridor of the 
Equitable home-office stands a heroic bronze statue of 
the founder — an able and resolute man, who not only built 
up one of the greatest institutions in the world, but gave it 
such momentum that it kept on going of itself for fifteen 
years after his hands were withdrawn. 

It should be said, however, that while there was no cap- 
tain there was a powerful stoker. Gage E. Tarbell, the 
third vice-president, was given charge of agencies, whic! 
means all that part of the business that relates to the sell- 
ing of insurance. He was master of it; so the Equitable 
kept forging on, quite abreast of its competitors, while ac- 
tual control lay drifting about somewhere or other between 
the nice elderly president and the rather nice youthful 
V ice-presicde nt. 

Alexander undoubtedly regarded himself as a sort of 
guardian of Hyde. Wall Street that this 
young man, who could on a pinch swing thirty millions 
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O ME there is almost no form of 


amusement and I regard them 

as such—so absorbing, so subtle, 
so fancy-free as auctions. I've never 
been to Monte Carlo, but I can under- 
stand with horrid ease the dreadful 
lust of getting bargains in money at 
that feverish resort can understand 
it from my own complex operations at 
the auctions where I've gambled. | 
confess it frankly, I love auctions; and 
the sign ‘‘Sale To-day" to me is like 
ared flag to a bull in a china-shop 

But Anne them 1 don't 

speak of them in her presence: mainly 
because she has an unfriendly way of 
waiting till I get well into the subject 
and then pointing to the floor — point- 
ing with a dégage air which never fails 
to excite me. And all on account of a 
rug we once bought at an auction 
not my fault in the least. 


hates 


Anne had been away for a month, 
visiting people in the country — trying 
them out, as it were, to see which were 
the really nice houses, so in case they 
happened to like us, and we were in- 
vited again, another year, we should 
know, at once, the ones to avoid 

1 had been clandestinely to several 
auctions in and I had 
enthusiastically acquired a highly un- 
comfortable antique chair for fifty 
cents, brass candlesticks, an 
unsanitary copper teapot, a wood box 


her absence; 


seven 





(I didn't mean to get that), a little 
earved ivory elephant (which turned 
out to be celluloid), a Bohemian — the 


auctioneer assured us it was Bohemian 
glass lamp of pale blue porcelain 


that stood six feet in its stockings. This unique treasure 


was first offered for ten dollars, but no one seemed to 
want it. Just by way of friendly feeling I blushingly bid 
five. I got it—and along with it some shameful asper- 


sions from the auctioneer moral character 

The lamp arrived home quite unwashed, unkempt and 
dissipated, refusing to conform at all to the ways of lamps, 
and going out insolently for whole nights at a time 
the term Bohemian, I suppose 
very angry with that lamp. ‘‘It serves me quite right,”’ 
thought I plaintively, ‘for buying anything labeled 
Bohemian. I'm too old for such illuminations. Bohemian 
is a word you may not use except to apply it to a person 


on my 


hence 
I got, as a matter of fact, 


you don't like ll] smash that lamp.’ 

But it was no use. I couldn't lose it. I couldn't 
f course, sell it; I threw it down the air-shaft; I left 
it secretly at the doors of other apartments in the 
house; I tried, serpent-like, to give it to the honest 
elevator-man. And it always came back—blue and bat- 


tered and bony. 
In the height of my Bohemiana I had a discursive letter 
from Anne. 
‘You'd better come,’’ she wrote 
charming house and real people 
dously to come for next week 


It's lovely here—a 

They want you tremen- 
And I may as well tell you 
there is a golf links, and the Osgoods play about as well as 
you do, I should think. They are not in the least literary ; 
they both wear terribly good clothes. I hope when you 
come you'll see that our flat is The most enchant- 
ing Colonial furniture the Osgoods have-— it’s really lovely 
They've picked it up about the countryside, they say. | 
think if we could get some it would be Not old 
auction stuff like that rug you made me buy once’’— the 
buying of that rug is a story I have not told, and never 
shall tell —‘‘or that frightfully expensive kind one gets at 
the antique shops, but real, genuine There's a 
sweet little cottage here, furnished, that we could get for 
the summer if But do come and we'll talk it all 
over.”’ 

It sounded attractive; and the things I had bought at 
the auctions had quite stimulated me to further action; so 
1 went —first hiring a young boy to take the blue lamp and 
drop it into the river 

It was jolly at the Osgoods’ 
and I resolved the next day 


1 
I 


so jolly, in fact, that Anne 
er | arrived to take the little 
cottage she had written of. ‘‘And don’t you love their 
old-fashioned furniture?’’ asked Anne excitedly the first 
moment we were alone toget her. 

‘It’s very old-fashioned,”’ I replied cautiously. 

‘Well, why shouldn't it be? That’s what it’s made 
for.”’ 








By Emery Pottle 


Search for Sheraton 


' 


~~ 


Then They Laughed for Another Excessive Period 


I know 


but you see so much nowadays that mace 
for old-fashioned furniture i thought you said this wa 
quits 
I did. It is.” 
1 objected mildly Then it wasn't made for old 
fashioned fur 
It was that is, it wasn’t. How elaborate you are 
It's pertectly old 
How do you know? 
Why why you can it is They bought it around 
here.”’ 
Why didn’t they get it from their ancestors?” I in 


quired interestedly, taking a new tack 
They didn't | Anne 
reading a book 
| thought 
But 
less telegraphy, and al 
to have ancestorless 
£6 Mine 
They 
library 


ave any, aid 


conspicuou 





you had to have a few just for proprict 


sake with smokeless powder, and wire 


nowadays 


that, | dare it can be arranged 


What 


explained 


say 


not ancestors, Anne wearils 


They're in a large book in the 
thinks they must have 
lived in the woods principally; for never a stick of ft 
ture did of them An 
pronouns are purely a matter between herself and me 
I’m sure this 
it with their own hands 
cestor process 


had a great mar 


But Mrs 


Osgood says she 


either them ever get from ne 


they have is and they collected 


the ar 


ery 


nice, 
too. Much quicker than 
ana 
I should think they'd have liked to collect 
their ancestors that way 


more satistactory you can see wha 


you're getting 
; Che main trouble with ancestor 
is that you have to take them on hearsay mostly. Ye 


decidedly, collecting them would be infinitely more con 


vineing Live Ancestors for Sale Here,’ for exampl 
would be rather n 

‘‘A good many people I know do get theirs by collecting 
them from one place and another; and then 


I know 
“kk. 
It’s much the 
tions, aren't they 
We took the little cottage it as a sort of lodge in the 


joining the G. A. R 
corrected Anne 


same They re both military 


grounds of the Osgoods It was to me, personally ym 
thing of a disappointment that I was not allowed to be 
known as the lodge-keeper, and go out in corduroys to 
open the gates for visitors, after the fashion of romant 


novels. ‘‘A lodge-keeper in the first chapter always por 
tends a nice scandalous tragedy in the family 
to Anne. But she was very firm. She wouldn't allow me 
to do it 

**T know all about it,’’ she declared 
conceal the secret of Lord 


l« xplaine a 


You want me to 
lgernon’s birth until the last 


“New Lamps for Old” 


A Story of the Chase for Chippendale and the u 





the pan after seeing her intricately avoid that subject fora 
whole hour 
In a sense, the warming-pan was the shot heard round 
the little world we lived ir Only tw lays later, wher 
Anne was driving with Mrs. Osgood mall and 
1 appeare it our door She itech der | 
ol pewter! none " " t { 
] } t he wv ned 
No,” said I guardedly 
You ain't her 
Phi emed safe N ] { You 
could hardly expect that of me 
The small child hesitated \ itio ppar 
ently flickered in a brain cre 
You're / 
Ah, there you ha me! , i my 
child. In the absence of she, | | ed 
Somewhat emboldened t her u I acu 
he thr t out ther 
| 1,’ she muttered 
(,o0d old mu | replied rdia 
Ma 
S her mother had her 7T) 
nking tofttt ‘ ‘ 
When Thomas Jeff's 
Exactl I guessed I 
. I toad « 
hat 
, rY uli ct? if , 1 4 i the 
if 
At that instant Anne returne he pra | 
me par ng with the ¢ I ul und 
eal to conclusior 
Cor right in the house , } rote 
is 1 I were ibout to T tt rt 
That's si I concluded » dionit 
When I returned from 1 walk I pa } 
er d yuite ‘rumby nad l from cake She ave ea 
ruculent leer Anne was discovered ateroir he pantr 


scrubbing the mug with wood-as 


it was, I confess, with 


chapter. Iwor it leould: \ 
May as We l vour idea at 


































































nn were g te beaut 
And int a return we vot wr 
enthusiastic a at on their a 
fur re merely the chairs, of 
r t Lo looK comitortable, vet t it 
home the mark of the perfect guest 
There wa mething about that 
mahogany t iffected us hyp: 
wally Ln Ixduer a and giatl 
f it, | faney 1 me r¢ id ace 
foritonthe ba hi ric associat 
though Anne was fond of descant 
somewhat sentimentally, on that pl 


of the 


Fancy their sitting 


ubject 


would I 


Whe Si 





The byron enerations t he 1 
owners on those Colonial cha 
Wi houldn't they sit on th 
simply because you re a bygons 
erator that no reason wi 
shouldn't sit dowr The hdn't t 
on trap from the ce t 3 of the 
Cotonial hall like tre < 
they 
The om reneration Ar 
was wont to repl vith a signit 
distinctness of meanit ihe | 
generation was famous for its sta 
courtesy and its elevance of man 
So I'm told But that’s no 
vineing reason why they should: 
have sat down, is it 
But, as I have said, it was evident 
that we were getting the antique hal 
The agitation kept up for a week, and 
at the end of that execitir rperiod, Ant 
fired, a t were, the first musket a 
! or, least, if it wasn’t a musket it ‘ t 
irming-pan. She bought it of an embattled old farmer 
old us eggs and butter, and who asserted, Anne said 
! ni grandmother mother who had on eon 
Ire ent W ashington quite accidentally ised itt I 
omething or other witt It was very tered, | t 
pending an entire evening, and using up all our th 
| er, in the proces: of polishing it t shone with quit i 
Ke itionary glow. I never inquired what Anne paid for 


I had no intention of being outdone in this fashion, 





considerable satisfaction a day 














“| Found it in the Ancient Hen-house 
of a Man on the South Road” 














fter that I bore home to Anne n lantern punched full 
of holes-- the holes being a component part of the thing 
*] found it in the ancient hen-house of a man on the 
outh roac He hates awfully to part with it, because it 
. : 
It's ver qi t cm i nted Anne conse atively 
Isn't It'll be so nice har n our study in tow? 
th an ele ric light init 
You talk as one ico corner Anne | 
could see she r ‘ th the lante proba 
i ~~ se she } ve’ 
I like it bett han the mug aid I fir 
going out to poli r colleetio 
These and some other trifling objects that aye could not 
wither, such as a hideous shiny receptacle said to be 
acre bet enast ing-cul ith a motto on its tummy 
and a funeral urn-—a grubby teapot or (Wo, a plous 1 
pler and four sentimental pitchers quite useless consider- 
ing we had 1 pitel it Was adapted to them 
were merely by way of being the fretwork of our edifice 
We were destined to build better than we knew, it ap- 
a The serious moment came when together, in the 





w loft of an old hay-barn, we literally fell on the re- 


mains of a ‘‘grandfather’s clock though I never could 
understand just why time should be the peculiar posses 
sion of a grandfather, unless it is that it usually takes con 
siderable time to be one 


We bargained astutely for these timeworn remains. It 
demanded the best part of the afternoon and no end of 
play-acting to convince the old vandal who owned ti« 
clock that we really didn’t want it The upshot of the 
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matter was that the clock was ours for three dollars and a 
half. 

‘It took a long time,” sighed Anne when it was over. 

‘It's a long clock,” I remarked pleasantly. ‘‘ You can’t 
always take time by the forelock when it’s six feet high.” 

Merely in a reminiscent vein, I might say here that after 
the clock was put on its feet again and, to continue the 
figure, began to mark time, we were obliged to pay the 
restorer of our treasure forty modern dollars. 

By the middle of July the joy of the historic chase was 
riotous in our blood. We fairly lived an antique life and 
cultivated an antique disposition. The little cottage 
slowly began to look like a pawnshop. We even went to 
the extent of hiring an antique horse—covered, of course, 
like most antiques, with horsehair—to draw us about the 
countryside in search of ancestral loot. We lost, in the 
process, what finer feelings we once might have been said 
to possess. There was no family so poor that we didn't do 
them the honor of our presence— almost getting out search- 
warrants for their homes. 

The customary procedure was to rattle along the roads 
behind our, as it were, unstable horse until we came to a 
defenseless-looking house. 

“There!’”” Anne would ery, clutching my hands and 
making me rein in the antique. ‘‘There! There’s a 
beautiful sort of place. See! That old place with the 
chimneys! Something tells me that there must be some 
wonderful old things therein. Get out, dear, and ask 
them. I'll stay and amuse Lafayette’ (our horse) 
‘‘while you are gone.” 

‘You goin, Anne. Your manners are so sweet. Besides, 
I went in the last place, and you know you're afraid of 
Lafayette.” 

‘*No— it’s better for a man to ask. They always try to 
cheat women so.”’ 


With such low cunning she won me And I would 
clamber fearsomely down and cringingly address the out- 
raged inhabitants with something like: ‘‘Have you any- 


thing old here?” 
Having once thus insulted a poor but spirited woman 
who had no use for the simple life, | remembered distinctly 
being brought up with a round turn 
“No, I hain't got ‘anything old. Everything in my 
n't believe 


parlor is bran’-new, an’ ‘f you de it you can go in 
an’ look. ‘Anything old!’ My lands, I ain’t running a 
poorhouse yet, I guess.”’ 

Madam,” said I, with a high courtesy, ‘‘I beg your 


pardon, Antique furniture collectors rush in where age 
fears to tread. Good-day. I hope you'll always keep your 
youthful spiri 

I'd always thought,”’ she remarked acidly, ‘up to» 
that there wasn't no fool like an old fool.’ 

I did not repeat this last remark to Anne. 

One day we drove eighteen miles in the hot sun — nearly 
killing poor Lafayette to a farmhouse that was reputed 
to have a wonderful old mahogany bookease concealed 
within its walls 

The bookcase prov d to be greatly ev\agye rated it Was 
a black walnut bureau of the ugly period of 1850. We 
wept with disappointment 

At another time, Lafayette’s spavin troubling him 
cruelly, Anne and I walked eight miles up a steep hill to 
the house of a wicked old man who had roused us that 
morning at five o'clock like a belated Paul Revere—to 
tell us that his wife had, so we understood him, a complete 
set of willow-pattern dishes. I ought to say that, by this 
time, you could not fool us on the names of antiques. We 
talked them off with dizzy intrepidity: Chippendale, 
Sheraton they seemed like relatives to us; and a mahog- 
any veneer we referred to as easily as if it were a face- 





pow der 

It turned out that the only possible article offered to us 
by Paul Revere's wife was a new teacup with a waistband 
of gilt and red roses—-‘‘ Remember Me."” We bought it for 
thirty-eight cents as a sort of admission fee to the old lady 
n question a person of great historic interest, combin- 
ing, in one attenuated collection, Chippendale legs, a 
Sheraton torso and a pineapple head, with hands and feet 
quite Gothic in outline. I dropped the cup on a stone on 
our way home. But I still remember the old lady 

It was getting wel! into August, and we had not yet 
acquired our heart's desire —a sofa and a bookcase --all of 
which the Osgoods proudly, though courteously, flaunted 
in our faces—or, rather, flaunted their faces before all of 
which. With the exception of a Dutch wardrobe, too 
large for anything except a medieval castle, a bargain we 
had been unable to resist, although we realized quite 
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clearly that it would have to live in the barn—unless 
Osgood would rent it as an automobile garage—we had 
acquired nothing of spectacular interest. And our hearts 
were heavy and ashamed. We didn’t like to ask the 
Osgoods where they got their furniture. It appears that 
it is a rule of the antique game never to tell any one else 
the exact spot where you made your biggest score. 

Lafayette-. we had named him that, among other rea- 
sons, because of his beautiful French elegance of deport- 
ment in refusing, to the last moment, ever to go ahead of 
us, a courtesy only overcome by downright brutality 
Lafayette continuing iudisposed, to while away the inter- 
val of his enfeeblement Anne proposed visiting an ancient 
cemetery in a hamlet some thirty miles away. 

“‘Not, I trust,”’ said I, with a slight nervousness of imag- 
ination, ‘‘for the purpose of collecting 

‘*How can you!” she cried. 

“T can’t—I wouldn't for anything. Even if I knew they 
were genuine i 

‘‘The epitaphs are very interesting,”” Anne broke in 
hastily, ‘*so I'mtold. I'd like to copy sis 

‘Well, it isn’t exactly my idea of a pleasant holiday 
copying epitaphs. But I don't mind going.”’ 

We went. The day was a sullen, peevish day — gasping 
with August heat and dust. I never held with those poets 
and painters whose conception of August is a slim girl in a 
trifling piece of gauzy drapery, washing her feet publicly. 
My idea is that August is a fat, apoplectic old man in a 
tight collar and a temper. To get to this hamlet one must 
take a train for part of the distance and cover the remain- 
ing twelve miles by stage. 

The driver of the stage was sick, we were told on leaving 
the train; and, anyway, he hadn't expected any one to 
come that day. But a morose, pimply-faced boy finally 
volunteered to ‘‘hitch up” and get us over to Haight’s 
Corners. He subsequently, to do him full justice, carried 
out his plan. 

As there was little else of Haight’s Corners save a black- 
smith’s shop, a house or two, and the burial-ground, we 
had no trouble in finding the spot we sought 

I hope Anne enjoyed it. She poked about the broken 
old marbles and scraped away the dirt and discolorations 
from ev ery stone int he place I sat on a fence and watched 


her 

Anne continued collecting her inscriptions in memorial 
silence. I sat on the fence and didn't think at all about 
Nature. 

A fat, hot drop splashed on my cheek Come on, 


Anne!" I called excitedly, ‘it’s going to rain secandalously 
It’s bad enough to get wet at a picnic, but when it comes 
to being drenched at a cemetery it’s more than I can 
bear = 

Anne rushed out hastily — but it was too late. A torrent 
was on us. And there was no shelter save a weeping-willow 

a literally weeping-willow. We huddled under its long, 
soppy branches, in the lee of a marble shaft with a lamb on 
its face. I buttoned our straw hats congestedly under my 
jacket. Anne, who at the worst moments always rises to 
unexpected heights, giggled 

‘*T feel like an old colored print — ‘Clarissa at the Tomb’ 

willow, lamb and all.” 

I surveyed her damply. 
with a somewhat liquid cadence 
in?” 

‘You can be the angel standing beside Clarissa,’’ Anne 
suggested pleasantly. ‘‘ You look rather innocent 


You look the part,’ said | 
Where do I cor 





‘It’s a mean advantage to take of any one,” said I in- 
dignantly: ‘‘getting a man out in a soaking rain by a 
tombstone, and then making him pretend to be an angel. 
I won't be it -I’m not as innocent as you think.” 

**Oh, well,” returned Anne, wringing the water out of her 
hair, ‘‘we won't squabble over it. I dare say you're right 
about not being the angel but no one ever takes them 
seriously.”’ 

‘You can keep on being Clarissa, if vou choose,”’ I re- 
marked firmly, some moments later, ‘‘but I shall be the 
waterfall in the distance. I'm going.” 

We slopped heavily over the sod and through the 
tangled grass to the gate, and plodded squishily along 
the roadside in silence. After a quarter of a mile had 
elapsed we descried a low-lying, old-fashioned dwelling 
ahead of us 

‘**Let’s go in there,”’ said I, ‘‘and get them to dry our 
clothes.”’ 

The door was opened by the saintliest old man I had 
ever seen his face was bland with lovely peace, and doves 
might have rested on his noble head of radiant white 
hair. I hushed my voice to notes of gentle pleading while 
I asked for succor. Anne also pleaded with a soft Clarissa 
murmur. 

‘** That's my idea of an angel,’’ she whispered hastily as 
soon as we were inside. 

‘‘T shall look like that when I get old,” 
briefly. ‘‘ Don’t you worry.” 

‘You won't.” 

**You poor children!” said our angelic host. 
down and take off your wet garments.” 

sut ” began Anne delicatels ‘J 


I advised her 


Sit right 
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“Clothes,” I explained confidentially to the kind old I shall not go into my bargaining with that old man. If Anne and I didn't ! } \\ ’ i i 
man, ‘‘she means. I think she doesn't want to take off you have ever offered to buy the halo of a cherubim vou led, and cont e thir ts and 
these she has on till she’s quite sure you understand me?” will realize how humiliating the question of money was — pushe those personal 1 wutifu 

| He understood beautifully Anne almost wept when he — between the cherubin \ i iv they ‘ { , 
led her to a bedroom and produced dry things of a some- It is enou oO say t ight the de the i When the t 
what female character. Me he supplied seantily from his the high-boy for what at the glad moment seemed a ich antique neomf ible ! id been a 

i own scant wardrobe, asking me, as he moved about with modest sum of money, but which, as | got farther awa equire, Osgood } 
aged tread, of our experiences, and why we had come. He from the money, seemed a frightful amount a fortuns 

{ was so moving in his sympathy that I at once told himthe But he managed it with per tact throughou H 1 whisp ! 

, entire story of Anne's life and some of mine. He spoke in saved me as much embarra nt as po 

{ such a suave sub-bass organ tone that it was all |coulddo was all he saved me I old mar prese i mind 
to keep myself from rushing up to him and pulling out all When Anne joined us, clothed, but not at all in her rigt vher 
his stops at once mind, I broke the news to her with a sad triump} Ou ed \ i \ . 

} He left me presently to go out and brew tea for us. Anne friend has, quite as a personal favor to us, consented t | ! , 1} W 
then emerged, astonishingly wrapped in shawls and part with the high-boy, the desk and the bed, Anne boug! em of ‘ { 

| blankets. Her eyes were brilliant with discovery and Anne's face lighted with a ten-candle-power illuminat | Lesh ‘ 

attainment. of joy She fairly fawned on the B. O. M sunt t od t ther roor t } H 

y ‘* My dear,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ the most wonderful high-boy You may be sure,”’ she said ardent] that we sha Hi 

you ever saw—in that bedroom! And a four-poster that keep your heirlooms as if they were our ow I though Anne 

i would bring tearsto youreyes. Real,splendid mahogany!"  fleetingly of the price I'd paid to keep them as our owt Ys 

| We stole on tiptoe to the small thesaurus. It wasasshe ‘‘and shall take the best care of then With ‘ 

4 had said. We eyed each other solemnly ‘**My child,” he smiled, clasping her hand ( ured 

H **Would you dare?" I breathed Subsequently he drove us to the station — refusing ! ‘ ha { toppled 

“IT would!” she replied the noblest manner, any remuneratior Altogether, as the T the mar | 

I had a moment of deep admiration I believe you train pulled out, leaving h ilons the platfe 

H would.” lantly waving his hat and ch ng back the tear 0 l t! l i ud | 

Over the hot tea we delicately and discreetly led up to construed it -he made us feel as if we had insisted 
the subject of antique furniture adopting his only child and had borne it away with u See here i ’ lr ‘ 

We said we adored it. We lived mainly for it--and_ shrieking. And it wasn't until we were nearly home that n't mind « 

on it, we affirmed enthusiastically His kind old eyes Anne so far recovered her poise as to be able to converse ‘ {so, haver 
} beamed with a fatherly appreciation of our value “What it must have cost him to part with then Our being ta thi 
1 have a few pieces,” he said tenderly, “‘only a few left said. I nodded appreciativel Mrs. ¢ ) } \i 
out of the wreck of the little fortune I had when I was a ‘But it didn't cost him what it cost u I remarke | begin to think si knne ret ed 
younger man. Would you like to see them ? reminiscent] eing outlaughed, even wh he d the jo 
We gurgled with tearful sympathy. ‘‘The old dear! ‘But think what he did fe The fact i ( hed th exhau 
f contided Anne “I'm thinking bought tull of 1 i i ent toa 
“Poor old chap!” I sighed I, too, shall be like that Four or five days later the furniture ar ed. We couldn't t is fit 
{ when you are dead, Anne bear to send it into town —-and besides, there were the That | 
“To think—I sha’n't live to see the day,”’ she retorted Osgoods Phe fact evan | ‘ 
with some regret We'll not tell them until it con Anne had said so you i, ©) 
He took us about his little house an old Re volutionary No said | well a Une in for an evening, and shall we te 1 ( tot {i 
house, dim and dark with age and fading associations. We then let the full glory of our collection burst upon them You Ly aS We ea er ‘ , 
f walked softly yet eagerly. In our hearts fought our better I feel as if we ought to put out a sign,” | remarked to — the same boat r the © high-b 
nature and our passionate desire to loot his altars and his Anne when, finally, the cott is in condition to open That old wrete! 
, fires. An inlaid mahogany desk finished us. A furtive the exhibition for the Osgood \ sigr Antiques Anne protested f 
glance at Anne told me the fearful truth she had stamped Colonial Furniture’; and I think we ought to get up some Is the fathe lealer in antique New York 
on the face of her better nature. I don’t mind confessing Revolutionary cos- De vou 1 ur 
that I had stamped on mine some minutes earlier. We tumes You, as | shouted 
nodded at each other like unwilling assassins. Thrice MarthaCustis,now But ‘ 
1 she cleared her throat to speak would be aimed Ant 
“**Tntirm of purpose!’"’ I whispered scornfully ** Give ‘*T shall do noth My helped 
me the daggers ing of the kind Mrs. Osgood 
| “‘Have you ever thought,” essayed Anne finally, ‘‘of said Anne in We stopped shor 
1 parting with any of these relies stantly. ‘‘I’m not Osyood cont i 

The beautiful old man gazed at her with liquid eyes of | going to pose as an Nor f ther 
wonder and reproach. He patted the desk benignantly antique before my ! ‘ Made to 
“Part? Part with my old friends? He smiled wanly _ time.’ | Fat! p 

| at us “Oh, very” well . nb 1 fos 

H If he had struck me a blow in the face I shouldn't have then: go as the ! r visitors. Son 

} felt the very marrow in my spine grow hot as it did then Declaration of ends them do 
No, no part with these? Ah, that would be hard! Inde pende nee if ‘ we pe 

/ We stared embarrassedly at the knobs of the desk you feel that way ill the tir 

| ‘*My grandmother's desk, my great-aunt’s high-boy."’ about it 1) 

“ss ery likely an only child,” I whispe red sadly Anne giggled I ‘ ! werull 

| ‘My mother's four-post bedstead! They are all full of | shouldn’t mind ap- \\ t 

memories. pearing as the Phant ] 

And you couldn't, wouldn't Anne started in Liberty Bell id | } f 

| again shamelessly 1 glared at her ‘Wouldn't part “They never And that beaut 

j with any of them?” ring it now,” I re f 1 t 
Who would want them?” he sighed plied amiably \ pondered ina 

‘*Who wouldn't?” I put in impressively. ‘‘Who would I don’t see any- i 1 voice 
want them? We'd take them — we'd jump at the chance.” thing funny in that he f 

He faced us with a pathetic pride. ** No! You'd your remark, I Mrs. O { 
like them —these worn, old pieces of furniture? What do mean.’ ished 
two young people like yourselves want with my old “There isn't 
possessions ?’ anything funny ir \ 

We answered in broken, excited accents. We told him it. I merely said it ( vl 
of our search that summer for the truly old. We pleaded with a witty after 
with him, wheedled him, lauded his pride and his adher- manner.’ ! hed { 
ence to his family traditions; we besought him not to We lighted the I 

blight our lives, now in the bud of their promise. And all room by candles ha 
the while he stood bewildered and distressed, shaking his put in the candle M ( vl 
haloed head. We were at the threshold of despair sticks we had hed. St 
| “Go away and put your clothes on,’”’ 1 commanded picked up. Our ' ' I 
Anne in a desperate aside. ‘I'll talk to him.’ mahogany shone t! 
i For an instant I thought she wouldn't do it--and then, with an opul 
jf unexpectediy she did. The beautiful old man and I, airily lustre all its ov Elo it iaieeenet 6 Cees Readily, “ble Ohi ts Ganedn v \ 
clad in hislinen duster, went out on his porch. | offered him and also all o 
acigar. Wesmoked thoughtfully, silently, forsome time. We grew quit+ 
| ‘** Well?” said he suddeily, while | was arranging in my romantic about it, and when the Osyoods came in tl en | i ‘ 1 
mind a last eloquent plea found us backing about the corners of the root 
“What well?” I re plied disconcertedly get new point of view ind every moment o oO rushit 1 t t eet t nit I ‘ I 
‘What will you give me for the desk and the high-boy out to jerk an article into a fresh position I ered I 
and the four-poster?”’ he continued falteringly The Osgoods are nice people they rejoice th th fhe B. O M 

I nearly fell off my chair. ‘‘ You—you will that do rejoice. They were fairly boisterous with u 

‘‘IT am a poor old man,” he explained, flushing And I turned out He t t 
have taken a liking to you and your wife. If we could “Why, those things are great!"’ cried ¢ rod e quest i ‘ to 






come to an agreement They're lovely!”’ burst out Mrs. Osgood let t tory ever 
















HE proximity of his office to my studio enabled me, 
through several vears, to see LeDroit Conners almost 
daily, and I consequently soon came to be upon terms 

ff intimacy with this remarkable man. Yet it was a 
tragedy which touched my own little family that first 
cemented our association and made me, in the end, hi 
companion in so many curious adventures 
Upon the occasion to which | allude I had finished my 
morning bath and was standing before the mirror, razr in 
hand, when a cry from the dining-room below startled me 
It was followed by such confusion, that before my awak- 
ened nerves could collect themselves I had inflicted a sharp 
ound upon my cheek, yet scarcely conscious of any pain I 
ran to the head of the stairs to send down an answering 
cal Then, razor and all, with my features besmeared 
th blood and lather, | made my ap- 
pearance inthe breakfast-room where 
my wife, Jennie, stood with the morn- 
ing paper in her grasp, and her mother, 
Mr Barrister, with pallid face and 
staring eyes, sat rigid upon the sofa 
‘What is it? | asked excitedly, 
lashing the r 


izor.among the break- 
fast things and rong to Jennie’s side 
r 


She thrust the paper into my hand, 
ndicating an article under black head- 
line and seated herself beside her 
mother. Stripped of its sensational tn- 


troduction, which naturally “featured” 











recognized by the sergeant as a prominent citizen of the 
¢ not inter ited t he ire\ the 
a rit Interrupte¢ when ie arew it 
ind conversed with her in a low tone 

Moliitied or reassured what was said to her she recov- 
ered her composure, and consented to accompany the gen- 
tatior Her companion remained long 





er to explain to the officer that the coming of the 
4 i ir it vhich she regretted, and that both 
‘ red no pu ‘ it the matter These persons 








lir. Charles Haslam, an old and well-known resident 

of the Park Slope, and Mrs. Martha Sands, his housekeeper 
he significance of tt t will appear when it is learned 
that last night at half-past nine o'clock Doctor Haslam 
The murder took place at the 
handsome residence of the doctor on Banning Street, a 


fashionable thoroughfare in Brooklyn's most aristocratic 
sesshetinceTaessat 

The crime in its deta was as gruesome as though com- 

ted ome ruttian in the slums, the head of the unfor- 
unate woman ber D1 n to pieces by a charge froma 
re ided st ’ 

Immediate ) he tragedy officers Flynn and 





Davis were walking up Banning Street toward the Park 
vVhen the were tartied the explosion of a gun, evi 
et n t} econd story of the Haslam house They 
vere at that time direct n front of the entrance Fea 





ul of ¢ eran a ! worse, they ran up the steps 
to make nad r\ i he inswer to ther ring wa delaved, 
u nally Edward Gray, the butler, opened the door 
Pa i friginte j it juestions, he in 
noise; that Dr. Je S ‘ adopted son of ID 
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which the crime had been committed was leaning against 
an angle of the mantel. All possibility of an aecident 
was excluded by the high state of feeling which had for 
some time existed between Doctor Haslam and the woman, 
and the fact that Doctor Sadler surprised the murderer 
standing beside the body of his victim, contemplating his 
work with malevolent satisfaction 

The stricken son, in the face of the early arrival of the 
officers, made no attempt to shield his erring parent. At 
the exclamation of horror which Doctor Sadler uttered 
upon entering the room immediately following the crime, 
the murderer placed the weapon in the position in which 
it was found, coolly turned away, and, by descending 
the back stairway, made his escape from the house at the 
moment the officers entered from the street. A general 
alarm has been sent out for his apprehension and he will 
doubtless be taken before morning. The police feel con- 
fident of this, as he was in his dressing-gown and slippers 
at the moment of departure, and had little time to effect 
a change of garments or make provision for flight 

Doctor Haslam is a man of wealth and a physician of 
large practice. Of late he has been some- 
thing of a recluse, his failing health hav- 
ing caused a partial abandonment of his 
professional duties, which were largely 
assumed by his adopted son. But little 
is known of the unfortunate woman 
She was of unusual personal attraction, 
English, and, so far as known, had no 
relatives in this country 


Here was the story, told with little 
elaboration, and I stood aghast and, for 
Doctor Haslam 
was the brother of Mrs. Barrister and the 
uncle of my wife 


a moment, speechless 








} hief events of the tragedy, this We were somewhat familiar with his 
read as follow domestic affairs, although there was littl 
cordiality between the fashionable house 
Or day last eek a handsome “ 
on Banning Street and my retired resi- 
ma ! ining middie age Lppe ired | om " 
¢ I, Station. « dence on Staten Island The reason lay 
der purpose of mal in Dr. Jerome Sadler. A warm affection 
comp er face showed traces of had existed between Mrs. Barrister and 
tears nner was that of one her brother, but when Doctor Haslam, i 
. Ter tht. Before she could his rounds of the hospitals at which 
iKe r wishe nown to the serge was a welcome demonstrator, found th 
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became a suitor for Jennie’s hand, and her preference for 
myself greatly disappointed her uncle But the young 
man from the first was odious to Mrs. Barrister, and 
Jenne shared the feelings of her mother 

Of Mrs. Sands, the murdered woman, we knew littl 
and yet her presence in the home of Doctor Haslam had 
been a matter of uneasiness. Neither Mrs. Barrister nor 
Jennie had lost interest in their relative, and, with that 
feminine observance which is quick to note details, they 
suspected coming trouble— not trouble in the nature of 
the horrible event of which we had just been apprised, but 


in the possibility of an ill-advised marriage to be followed 
by the consequences of an old man’s folly They fancied 
that Doctor Sadler feared this too, and their hope of sec 
ing it averted lay in the fact of | 
natural opposition to such a unior 
The y knew him to beselfish, suspected 
him to be base, and although both de 
tested him cordially they held him in 
nothing like the apprehension with 
which they regarded the woman,whom 
Mrs. Barrister did not hesitate to 


designate an adventuress Deep as 


rm as had been 
high « 


of the man to whom both Jennie and 


was our gnef, and 


our confidence in 











her mother bore the relationship of 
vod, we had no reason to doubt the 
facts as told so cool n the columns 
of the me pat 
(sathne I nattered Vit to 
etne | sought to calm the weep 
women, thinking at the time with 
ome grimne of how little there was 
a ‘irs. Barrister desired to go 
at once to the scene of the trouble, 
ind clamored to accompany 
her, but as to this I would not con 
nt; mv wif presence could do no 
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good Any Form of Mental Science” 


Telepathy, nor 





Yielding, finally, to my denial, Jennie helped to make 
her mother ready, and, oppressed by the gloom of our 
mission, we set out for Banning Street 

Something of the anticipated horror of our visit was 
kindly spared us. I had looked forward to a fearful in- 
spection of the body, and a pathetic meeting between 
Mrs. Barrister and her brother— doubtless he was now in 
custody and would be brought to the scene of his crime 
I had little knowledge of such things, but I supposed there 
were some judicial proceedings in which we would partic- 
ipate, and which must be necessarily trying for Jennie’s 
mother 

But upon our arrival we found the house quiet, with 
only a few curious figures lingering about the corners of 
the vicinity. Doctor Sadler greeted us with a fishy cla 
striving to twist his cold countenance into an expression 
of sympathy; in the shadow of the tragedy he could 
afford to be polite. ‘The servants stood about like statues, 
dazed by the event, and Doctor Sadler himself ushered 
us into the parlor from which the light was excluded by 
the closely drawn curtains. But our visit was to be free 
from any terror; the coroner had held an early inquest 
and the body had been taken to the rooms of a neighboring 
undertaker. Doctor Haslam had not been found 

We met this statement from the steady young man with 
an exclamation of surprise, and Mrs. Barrister sobbed her 
relief. Doctor Sadler had a theory; he stated it in a 
colorless voice and with a demeanor which I sought to 
attribute to the influence of the horror. The papers had 
spoken truly, he observed, when they said that Doetor 
Haslam was unprepared for flight; and he could, of 
course, find no one to harbor him from the authorities 
he had made his way to the river, and the police would 
find him when the waters gave up their dead 

The conclusion was a natural one, although it added to 
Mrs. Barrister’s grief. Vainly she sought the cause of 
uch a tragedy in the life of such a man as her brother 
What had happened so to change a nature that had been 
Was it true that the man had become in- 
1ated with the unfortunate woman whom he had slain ? 

She plied young Sadler with questions, but he wa 
dumb and stolid 
he could not understand it natural) , he shared her grief 


and had not yet reached a time when he could consider the 





Sp, 





ways kind ? 





He was surprised, he said, as she was 


matter calmly; it was almost useless to find excuses in the 
light of the horrible facts; he did not know whether his 
adopted father had left a will, but he did know that there 
was no insurance; when he could bring himself to think 
upon the subject he would give such things his attention 

So he answered her, speaking with searcely a trace of 
feeling; and, even in my own confusion, I regarded him 
He was a hypocrite— but that 


with increased aversior 
mattered littl 

In response to questions from me he spoke with more 
directness. Mrs. Sands had been an inmate of the house 
prior to his coming there; it was only recently that he had 
suspected an infatuation for her upon the part of his 
adopted father He had ventured upon one occasion to 
mention the matter to Doctor Haslam, 
but the suggestion had been received 
with intense anger. He dared say no 
more, but mentioned the matter to the 
butler the servants had observed noth- 
he tragedy had fallen upon all like 


a thunderbolt 

Our visit was over. Doctor Haslam had 
probably ittie need of the sympathy or 
affection of asister. We returned to our 
home, and the two women sunk under the 
sense of disgrace which they fancied the 
tragedy brought upon them 


f the stain of blood-gu 


a portion ol! 





because of their nearness t 
and, although | strove 
from such a feeling, : 
without avali The gloo 


oppre ed my own spirits 1 spite 





struggle to throw it off, and for 
remained closely at home, anxious to be 
near Jennie, who clung to me like a child 
frightened at the dark 

The papers dealt further with the 
Slope murder, as it came to be called, 


because of the prominence of Doctor 
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Haslam. Those who had known him best could not rec 
oncile this frantic deed with any tendency of his past life 

a man of scrupulous and Christian character, the crime of 
murder was the last of which they would suspect him to 
be guilty. His disappearance also caused wonder, for no 
trace of him could be found. From the frig 
when he had slipped into the night from his house the 
gloom seemed to have swallowed him. The house a 
stable on Banning Street had both been searched with a 
thoroughness which satisfied the police that he had not 
lingered near his home The lakes in the Park were 
dragged until no spot was left unexplored In all the 
throngs that intervened between his dwelling and the river 
or the sea, no eye could be found that had seen an elderly 
man, strangely garbed for the street, fleeing in gown and 
slippers from the scene of his crime 

The search of the police brought to light other facts as 





htful moment 





na 
na 


revealed by the papers, but scarcely essential in view of 
the known details of the murder and the motive Doctor 
Haslam had been ill for the week preceding the crime and 
contined closely to his room, this indisposition following 
his visit to the police-station in search of Mrs. Sands 
There had been high words between himself and his 
adopted son growing out of this trouble with the house 
keeper ; the servants had heard the dis 
cussion, and the young man admitted 
it with sorrow. Doctor Haslam, under 
the influence of his passion, had been 
growing irritable. Certain improve- 
ments in the stable had necessitated 
the laying of a cement floor, and the 
teamsters, in hauling material into the 
yard, had broken down one of the 
concrete stone gate-posts at the side 
entrance The doctor was furious, 
exhibiting unusual rage. He stormed 
about the premises until the servants 
were frightened, but under the en- 
treaties of Doctor Sadler he finally 
grew calm. The young man_ had 
promised to see personally to the re- 
construction of the damaged post, and 
at once to order the making of a mould 
in which thegreat stone should be cast, 
with which to replace the broken 
member of the gate 

Strangely subdued, Doctor Haslam 
had retired to his chamber, and there 
seemingly lost interest in the work 
which had before engrossed his atten- 
tion. It progressed to completion, and, 
though he remained indifferent, he 
consented to accompany Mrs. Sands 
and Doctor Sadler to inspect it Con- 
fined to his room for several days, they 





had been anxious to persuade him to 
take the air 
but the coachman was present when 


The workmen had gone, 


the three entered the stable, and spoke 
with them. He also heard the old 
gentleman give directions to Doctor 
Sadler as to the demolished post, the 
stone for which was read) It lay 
upon the floor beside 
barrels and concrete from which it 
had been fashioned, and with which 
the table paving had been done It 


the cement 


is a circumstance that the coachman 
had absented himself for two days 
from that time, and the butler de- 
posed that this was Doctor Haslam's 
last appearance to any members of the 
household except the murdered woman 
until the moment his adopted son |} 
come upon him, standing above 





body o Ly vie 
Meantime, Doctor Sadler announced the finding of a 
will among the papers in the study safe, which he had 
No one doubted that 
the young man was the heir, but the question of the dis 
position of the property of the fugitive must wait upon 
the legal knowledge of his death While } 
to the belief that he |} 
away with himself, the police were puzzled, ar 


searched ¢ very nook of his dwe lling from atti Oo cellar 


turned over to the family lawver 


s complete 





disappearance gave color nade 






Personally, I was resentful that Doctor Sadler, an it 
truder as it seemed to me in a household where he had no 
moral right, should sit quietly in possession of property ir 
which my people should have had a share We had inher 
ited the shame and the disgrace, and it seemed unfair that 
the law should deprive us of some portion 
Of this, Jennie and Mrs. Barrister took no t 
but they continued in a state of such depre on that | 
went with them for a t 





roods 


soutn, remaining away tor 





several weeks The journey brought some of the color 
back to Jennie’s cheeks, and in a measure benefit 
Barrister, so I returned with something of the gloom lifted 
from my spirits, and finally reappeared at my office after 
the 


longest absence which my business ever endured 
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Surely,’ I replied Sadler does not love me and may 
resent our coming, but we will go." 

“Let him resent it,”” answered Conners with a peculiar 
smile. ‘‘I think, myself, that he will do so.” 

‘When shall we go?”’ I asked 

He laughed as he threw aside his studio jacket 

Now, he answered 

I was silent during our ride to Banning Street, but 
Conners talked cheerfully of many things. He had seem- 
ingly studied the matter, and, having arrived at some 
conclusion, sought to cheer me as best he could until we 
reached the place In spite of this, my spirits fell, and | 
Was not reassured as we mounted the steps 
of the now depressing house with its chill 
air and its closed shutters Doctor Sadler 
had done nothing to lighten the gloom 
which hung over it; the blinds were drawn 
even at the back windows, and the gate, 
hung to the new stone of the great post, 
was shut and bolted 

Our ring was answered by the familiar 
face of Edward Gray The new master 
had evidently retained him. He ushered us 
into the hall, and then into the parlor. I 
told him to announce Mr. Hammerly and 
a friend 

In a few minutes Sadler entered the 
‘oom, looking with some surprise at my 
companion, but greeting me with an at- 
empt at warmth He made inquiry as 
to the health of Mrs. Barrister and my wife 
he had heard of our departure, and ex- e 
pressed his pleasure at our return. Hays 
ing said so much, he waited to learn mj) 





business, eying Conners from under his 
flabby lids and evidently suspecting an 
attorney | could see that he was prepar 


ing to meet a declaration of war which 
might involve some question of property 
he matter of the crime had become some- 
thing of the past 
He heard my opening statement with 
evident relief, for his manner assumed an 
unusual frankne 
Mr. Conners, Doctor, is my friend,” I 
said | have told him of the depression 
under which we continue to labor, and 
how much Mrs. Barrister and my wife have 
suffered He is good enough to sy 


m 
pathize with me He suggested that by 
this time ou might have something to 
offer in the way of news I have, therefore, 


ventured to bring him with me to visit you 
He is verv welcome, as you are, "Ww 
the unexpected answer, ‘but, alas! I have learned nothing 


lhe police were diligent enough at first, and now know 
cover but the remains 








that there is really nothing to d 


of our unfortunate reiat 


ive Therefore, they seem to have 
lost interest in the matter.” 

You were, of course, much distressed by the occurrence 
Doctor ud Conners 

Naturally, sir,” replied the young man 

Where were vou when the gun was fired?” 

1 was in the lower hall, with Edward (ray, the butler 
He can testify to that and has done so Mrs. Sands 





entered from the rear of the | ise and | asked her to go to 
the study for a book She met Doctor Haslam there as 
he ¢ e from his apartment He had ey idently heard 
her step in the hall and, prepared for the fateful moment, 
tood waiting. He killed her ruthlessly At the noise of 
the report | ran upstairs to tind her dead The explosion 
seemed to shake the house, and the butler was too fright 
ened to aceon pany me | wo offices rs were outs de and 
heard it also. Their ring at the door prevented Gray 


from following me 


Did you ask Gray to remain below 





The young man smiled 
Why, ves i saw how he trembled, and my first 
thought was of burglar It occurred to me that some 
one should remain below 
here were other servant 
ed annoyed. He made no reply 
vas spared the terrifying sight whict 
ontinued Conners dryly May we look 
Doctor The police have done that 
ourse, but I faney you could tell u 
itter, upon the very ene 
dler no ispected the detective in n 
his eyes glittered balefull The hatred 
ior } howed in eve! ine it face 
he had nothing to conceal, aad, wishir 
tance in his power to the authoritic 
weesti 
1 remember it yrapnica at all event he 
replied Come ‘ em 
We followed him up the sta ind into the room where 
the murder had taken pla l is darkened, but he 
epped to the window at the shade 
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“There is a stain beneath that rug near you,” he said 
‘‘We have been unable to remove it, even with acids. | 
shall have to have a section of the floor taken up. It is 
not a pleasant thing to see.” 

Conners looked about the chamber critically 

‘*Where was the gun found ?”’ 

“‘Here,"’ and the doctor indicated the spot at the corner 
of the mantel 

“How did the piece of brass wire become attached to 
the stock, which the officers noticed when they first 
entered the room ?’ 

‘Which officer noticed it ?’’ asked Sadler 





He Swung Around as Though 
Stung to the Quick 


“I believe it was Flynn who spoke of it. You were 
present at the inquest ?"’ 

Sadler smiled , 

“This is the first I have heard of it,’’ he said 

“Of the wire?” 

‘No; of the fact that it was noticed. It was a loop 
used to hold back a refractory shutter yonder, and it must 
have fallen from the frame about the gun when Doctor 
Haslam placed it upon the floor. It was not a very gentle 
deed which he had just perpetrated, and his actions were 
not studied. The matter has no significance.”’ 

Do you think that Doctor Haslam was concealed 

“Concealed?"’ The young man answered quickly, 
with his note of query 

‘I mean, do you think he entered from his rooms at the 
moment of Mrs. Sands’ coming, or was he waiting for her 
here in the study ?”’ 


Doctor Sadler looked at him scornfully 
It surely matters little, but Doctor Haslam could 
come or go at pleasure in his own house; and he had little 
difficulty in seeing Mrs. Sands at any moment. He 
would have killed her in the parlor, in the presence of 


the whole world, having once resolved to do so. He made 


no attempt at concealment 
Sut he fled.” 
The lids of the voung man drooped 
It is the habit of criminals to flee,” he replied 


varned to think of your benefactor in the 


r man flashed, but he held his ten 
1owever, that it was by an effort, 


nted the question 





think of him with gratitude,”’ he an- 


He said nothing, but looked unutterable thing 

I have thought it strange,’’ observed Conners mus- 
ngly, and I fancie h manner assumed, that the 
doctor should have escaped so readily from the house 

The young man gave a whilf of disgust 


Who are here who would have presumed to stop him 
he said No one ke \ of a crime 
1 thought the observation a trivial one myself, but my 


companion continued his questions 
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‘Did the servants speak to Doctor Haslam as he passed 
through the kitchen—did they not inquire of him the 
meaning of the gunshot they had heard ?"’ 

Doctor Sadler hesitated. He fumbled with his hand 
kerchief, which he had taken from his pocket, and stared 
vacantly at the floor 

“It is difficult to recall all these details,’ he replied, 
“but not the one in question. I have thought it strange 
that the police did not make that inquiry. The truth is 
that Doctor Haslam left the house unseen. The officers 
took it for granted that he left the house by the back 
stairway, because I said so; and I thought so until | 
found out differently. I did not fail to 
question the servants as to this.” 

“Did not the servants ask this question 
of their fellow, Gray, Doctor? What the 
murderer said, and how he acted, as he 
passed through the front?” 

The eyes of the young man flashed 
viciously 

“ @ quite possible,’ he answered 
“As I have said, it is difficult to recall 
these details.” 

‘You appear to have attached some 
importance to this yourself,’ persisted 
Conners 

Of course,”’ replied Doctor Sadler “i 
was natural that I should, since I found 
that I was mistaken in the manner in 
which my benefactor, as you designate 
him, made his eseape.”’ 

“How did he escape? 


asked Conners 

The young man did not resent the 
question, and I listened with intense inter- 
est. I could not anticipate what was 
coming, and I expected little; but the 
facts were revealing themselves in strangely 
different form I knew, of course, that 
this could matter little, but to me the whol 
subject was absorbing 

* The police found every window bolted 
said the doctor, speaking slowly, and 
choosing his words carefully. ‘* As I stated 
to them that my father passed down the 
back stairway, they presumed it to be true, 
and that ended it. I thought it the truth 
myself until, as I have said, I learned 
differently from the servants. There was 
but one other mode of egress, since the 
windows were bolted, and that was by 
means of a trap in the attie roof. It is 
low to the eaves, and a ladder leads from 
the main structure to the back building 
The descent from here to the yard is 
without difficulty. There is a trellis near, upon which 
grow vines. I investigated, and found that Doctor 
Haslam had used this avenue of escape. The vines on the 
trellis were torn and pulled aside, and I discovered his 
slipper on the roof of the back building It is here.” 

He stepped to a closet and, taking the slippe r from a 
shelf, exhibited it to us 

“You did not think it necess: ry to correct the erro- 
neous impression of the police ?’’ observed Conners 

“No,” returned Sadler coolly. ‘It was entirely unim- 
portant, and you must recollect that I was deeply attached 
to Doctor Haslam. I preferred that it be thought that 
the deed was done in a moment of aberration of mind, as 
I in truth believe.”’ 

“Very singular, 
say, Doctor Haslam was master in his own house and 
could have left by means of the front door—-if he had 
liked.”’ 

‘*No,” said Sadler with a smile; ‘‘not when you have 
thought about the matter. Doctor Haslam may have 
heard the entry of the officers, and—criminals become 
frightened.”’ 

“Did Doctor Haslam look frightened when you saw 
him ?”’ 

No,’ re pl ed the young man re flectis ely But I 
found the slipper where I stated, and he left by means of 
the roof. Come, | will show you.” 





muttered Conners, “‘when, as you 


He led us to the attic, and as he asee nded the stairs he 
furtively touched his eyes with his handkerchief. It was 
done with an obvious effort at concealment, but I was 
conscious of the fact that he wished us to believe that he 
was affected 

Here is the door through which he passed,” he said, 
indicating a trap, before which we paused I found it 
unlatched on the following morning, and took pains to 
leas ia 
Conners turned away almost instantly 


Let us go 





rhis is unimportant,”’ he said 
yard and Inspect the trellis Doctor Sadler 





point ovt to us the position of the trap-door from the out- 
side.’ 

The young man led the way downstairs with eviden 
alacrity, and, passing through the rear of the house, v 
came to the paved space of yard between the back 
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tl Doctor Sadler smiled lar t n theinner room of the table el 
They did not forget it,” he replied rt ounded W} t, Doctor 1 th ‘ 
} every foot of pace here nspite o ! fact ne i ee! 1 cannot th reply rt | 
by every person in the house a day after the jc i perhaps tell you. I observed tl 


e Lady and the Ladder 


y By Harrison Rhodes 


HE adaptability of the American toothy Lest refined femal Ley 


q woman is the ninth wonder of the tur } ha 


world, as she herself is the eighth The Annals of an American Countess tosay that whatever happened took plac 

















It is not to be explained ; it is Just a mir ttle } , Cannes upot 
acle Already one feels that one must that | i ft 
force the reader to remember the dances of the Hyde Parl it the mode nowadays to invoke the muse before attempt Le Papillon. bel ne t he M ie | a 
High School, and the evenings of Lakeside Euchre Club ing a peculiarly difficult passage, Mary’s chronicler would nd that the company there assembk i not ha 
with suppers of chicken-salad, coffee and lemonade For now eall for aid With despairing envy he recalls the failed to have their nam n the Par EK ditior f th 
already they seem to vanish from sight in the mists that praise given to the Dean of St. Patrick's, when it was said New York Herald every weel 
covered the world of prehistoric days One would like to” that he could write beautifully upon a omstick, for the Dinner in the low, white-panelk I f the boat I 
dwell upon each detail of Mary's lovely flowering into — task in hand is more hazardou to write acceptably upor been delightful Food, flower nes had all been choser 
fashion, to count each Western R as it vith th , t perfect taste The 
dropped permanently from her speech part ! rt athe i \mer in one 
and wa replaced by the softer tones nce the Van O a . ell » 
of England, and to gather up as memo- the Whitir ia peas  eunen 
rials native American phrases as they : thels rich in tith nd in names of 
were driven out by the senseless slang fashior ilit between t 
of London One wot enjoy depict- rene i! , } terwer , 
ing the processes by which a woman n( ng her 
who, two vears before. in Drexel ' } } iy j ; 

Boulevard, had constantly dined at i " " 
half-past six. -now could not possibly he | \y } , a 
touch food till eight One would like ( it 
to show how, though for ve e had | ree 
passed the time betwee ind | f 
dinner sustained by no more than an 

1 oecasional cool cup of ice-water ne } 

t now almost fainted if she missed her . 
tea At the Drexel Boulevard house ! 
the national beverage had also beer 
served at dinner earlier Edgar 
Southworth had liked a nice cup of 
coffee with that meal That is why 
one loves to set it down that Mary now 
understood thoroughly that the or ly 
thing men really cared to drink was a 
drv chan pagne, except the poor dears 
who had gout and must content them- 
selves with whiskies and soda She 
did it all with an amazing air of not 
caring or taking trouble — perhaps it ! 
her heart she ke pt all through a certain } 

7 sense of values But her gift for “‘ see 

ing how other people did things”’ and 

{ then herself doing likewise deserve | 

i to be treated in long « napters ol ri 

! rhapsody 

, Let us, however, choose but one 
episode at almost the very beginning 
of her career, which shall once and for 
all show the difference between her 
and Pauline, and suggest to home- 

" keeping readers to what strange new , 

problems the American woman climb- ' } ae 

ing abroad must turn her mind. We “I'll Come Back Some Day, Hugh” th ral | rf f shame 
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Fascinated, she watched the progress of the 
creature around the table. Beyond her sat first 
Mrs. Van Ostrander and then Mary. Pauline 
saw the New Yorker decline the proffered aid to 
the toilet. What the man next her did she did 
She closed her eyes for a moment it 
Next came 





not ee 


an agony of doubt and expectation 


Mary's turn. And what would Marydo? Th 
old pride sometimes forgotten of late ot 
Drexel Boulevard despising Corneil Avenue, 





flared up again. Mary was unprepared; her 
eves had been on the other end of the tabk 
where their host sat flanked by Lady Tom and 


the Contessa Doccia. Pauline flushed hot as 
he realized that she could not trust her step- 


tor 
steward came to Mary's side 


frightened 


mother Des perate with fear, she leaned 
ward, and, as the 
he spoke in a sharp tone of admo 
nition 
Mother, sh 
For a moment 
miled 
Then, as she caught 
Yes, dear child,” she saw Mary's pretty hand, 





gan 
she thought that Mary almost 





the honeyed response, 





beautifully manicured and adorned with 
Salique marquise ring (especially designed ™ 
gracefully extract from the silver cup the 
degraded instrument, and then slipping it from 
its paper case, delicately yet unmistakably 
commence upon the mouth the un spe akabl 
operation Pauline made no pretense of fol 
lowing up her opening remark. She felt herself 
grow pale and cold and in her lap she clutched 

iolently together her trembling hands. Then, nerving 
herself, she turned to see the effect upon the other end of 
the table of the hateful happening, and there she saw 





Mary had already seen, and what she had so un- 
questioningly imitated —the noble representatives, male 
and female, of three great civilizations, engaged — we will 


not mince longer — in picking their teeth! 
Mary misjudged Chicago when she said later that no 


his table 


matters any 


one there would dare to put a toothpick on 





The last faint waves of European fashion are felt even 
there, and in one or two incredibly smart houses ‘houses 
to which Mary had not won her way during that fatal 
winter campaign) th instrument is offered But her 
fur er comment is food pe rhaps, for thought 








and Chicago'll 
positively 


It’s done, Pauline, that’s plain enough 


"ome makes me fee sad, how 


mamma and 


to it in time It 
used to worry my 
said it was com- 


And he was really 


oniy we didn't know 


ever, when | think how 
poor wanted to. He 
fortable and ‘ which it i 
more fashionable than the rest of u 
And Mary wiped away 


One might go on almost indefinitely, describing 


father because he 


necessary 


a teardrop, crystal-clear 
n detail 


the progress of the Whiting ladies, nd pe rhap aiding 
other ladies whose eyes may fall u on this chronicle and 
who may themselves be thinking of going abroad to climb 
But before we leave Cannes for th reater sti » for the 









greater London prizes, we must at least sketch the begin 
nings of that entanglement of matrimonial projects which 
is ultimately to bring our story to its crisi And when 


go straight to the point one cannot do better 
than to quote Mrs. Peignton 

She and Mrs. Whiting 
drive together Mr I’ 


several matters 


one wishes to 


were having morning 
had arranged 
Mary was to give a subscription of five 


a quiet 


ignton already 


hundred francs to the Grand Duchess’ project for a che 
at Cannes (Mary would have lited to give this to the 
Grand Duchess herself, but Mrs. Peignton thought that 


only after a liberal sub 
duce Mary Marvy was also to 
three hundred pounds Mr 

the Farm Mews and install thers 
hundred pounds Mrs. Peignton's own carrias 
Having got these trifling ma 


eription cou;d 
take for the season at 
Peignton 


he ,,opose to intro- 

cousin's stable in 
for an extra two 
sand 
off her 


Street 





horse 





coachman ters 





chest as Laurie Marston would have said, Mrs. Peignton 

wer as we W h 0 do « urselve straight to the point 
Have you,” she asked, “any definite plans about going 

back to the State or do you mean to stay on this side ?’ 


We arranged our business in Chicago,’ answered Mary, 


‘so that we could stay as long as we liked 

That means always, | dare say.’ 

Oh, I don’t know mused Mrs. Whiting ‘For 
Pauline, perhaps i'ma pretty good American 

You don mean lO say you like Chicago ? I've heard 


it's awful! 
It 4 pretty dirty, 


is certainly much, much pleasanter here 


its daughter admitted And life 

But I've gota 
It's where | was 
well, at 5 


kind of sentimental feeling about it 
brought up, and it 
where my little baby’s buried 


She sat 


where my any rate, it’s 


Mrs 


brusquely reached out and patted her hand, and her brisk 


silent a moment Peignton almost 
voice was almost softened when she spoke 
Yes, I know, my dear. My kiddy, too — there, don't 


let us cry about it You think you'll want to go back 


But will Miss Whiting?" 








With the Dark-Eyed Duc d’Artannes 


Mary thought a moment. She remembered Pauline’s 
angry flood of tears as they left Chicago and her declara- 
tion that she would never go back to it 

‘* Pauline likes it over here,”’ she said 

“Then you'li want to get her married off ? 

“Of course, I hope Pauline will marry.’ 

“Of course you do,” replied Mrs. Peignton sharply 
“But hoping alone doesn't do it. Girls need some help in 
getting a husband nowadays.” 

i'm afraid I've given it 
Pauline has never had much attention 
ever seemed to care for men much 

I daresay. To be frank —I must be if I'm to help you 

Pauline's looks are ; 

| know Pauline’s not exactly pretty 
hesitatingly 

My dear, she’s plain. But she’s a nice, clean girl, after 
all. I husband can't be found. You 
know, marrying is the only way really to get a settled posi- 
tion. I've known women who went about a good deal in 
London for two or three seasons, then they didn't 
and somehow it was a constant struggle to keep in 
If you're English, or marry 
years and when you come back it’s ; 
I'm afraid that marry you we 
never quite take you in.”’ 

(nd then you do,” said Mary; 
joke all by herself 

Take my advice: marry her. I suppose she'll want a 
title. They're not worth what you Americans think they 
are; still they're a help, no doubt What are your 


enough thought 
I mean she hasn't 


never 


Mary 2 


imitted 


don't see why a 


marry, 
sight 


a decent English name, yo 


\ 
can go away tor I! 


waiting for you until we 


and enjoyed her smal! 


views ? 

‘I don't think I've got any definite views 
Pauline has.”’ 

I mean — well, frankness again! it depends a good 
deal on the money I take it you don’t exactly aspire to 
a Duke. What willitrunto? Inshort—-if you feel like 
telling me — what has the girl got ?’ 

It was trying our heroine a little too high For the 
moment she forgot her European feelings and flew back to 
the earlier emotions of the lakeside 

‘Oh, Pauline has a great plenty of money. But I 
should want her to marry for love,”’ answered Mary in a 
strained ‘We Americans believe in that,” 
went on stoutly 

Not all of you,”’ commented Mrs 

rhe two ladies sat a moment in silence 
woman regarded her friend, and ultimately a 
came into her eye 

Why don't you de 
she said at last =a 
culty 


“Oh, I 


Perhaps 


Voice she 
Peignton dryly 

The English- 
twinkle 


ing for love yourself?” 
less diffi- 


the marr: 








magine you would have 


‘ began Mary with a blush. Then she grew 


suddenly solemn. ‘I sha’n’t marry or think of it till 
Pauline’s where she wants to be. She’s to have her 
chance It's my great duty in life. I promised her 


father just before he died.”’ 

“Then we'd better think of who is possible for her. Is 
there any one here, I wonder? Which of the men you 
know have you seen most of?” 

Well,” said Mary, ‘‘ Mr. Marston, I suppose.”’ 

Mrs. Peignton spoke a little quickly in reply. ‘‘ Laurie's 
a dear, dear boy. But though I constantly tell him he 
ought to marry, I'm afraid he won't.” 

‘Perhaps he's interested somewhere else.” 
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Peignton con- 
match 


‘Boys are so silly,”’ said Mrs 
‘Besides, he isn’t a 
He's quite out of the question.”’ 

‘There's Lord Remerton,” said Mary 

‘Yes,”’ replied her friend, pondering. ‘He's 
by way of being one of Hilda Trefford’s young 
men 3ut Hilda does let them marry in the 
end. Oh, my dear, | mean nothing against 
either Hilda or Lord Remerton!”’ 

‘“T liked him very much,” said Mary 

‘*He’s a very good sort —a 


sciously good 








real good sort, 
you know. Make a good husband and probably 
insist on being in love with his wife. He'’sa 
good shot and rides well ig 

‘That wouldn't matter so much," interrupted 
Mary, ‘‘as the being in love.” 

“Then we must hope he'll fall in love with 


her. He’s got to have money when he marries, 
but I think he wouldn't do it just for that 
Those are the men,” pursued Mrs. Peignton 


with a touch of irritation, *‘ whose 
so difficult to arrange for them 
not all like that, however 

‘Who are some of those who are on sale?" 
asked Mary sweetly 

‘Please don’t take that sentimental line 
about it. So many of you Americans do — and 
then you're just the ones who do buy titles, if 
you choose to put it that way I ask you, if 
you were a man, young, good-looking, with a 
title and a position, wouldn't you want mere 
money to marry a plain, dull girl—I not 
referring to Miss Whiting, you understand 
than you'd take to marry a pretty one? That's just the 
common-sense of it, and if you hadn’t anything but your 
title and your looks wouldn’t you marry money?” 

‘American men make their money.” 

nie Well, they know how to These young men over here 
don't. But they can make love.” 

Mary thought, pe rhaps, of the evening when she had sat 
in the shadow of Le Papillon’s sail with the dark-eyed Duc 
d’Artannes 

‘Yes,”’ ‘they lose no time at that.’ 

‘And American men can't always make love so well, 
I'm told.” 

Again Mary thought this time of 
Erskine and their last unsentimental interview 
had endeavored to explain to her the variations in Steel 
common and preferred 

“Not always,” she was forced to admit 

““You see?” said Mrs. Peignton. Mary saw 

‘Well, who are some of those,”’ she asked, ‘who will 
make love for value received ?’ 

The person whom every 
course, is young Lord Rosingthay, but then he will marry 
fortune, I when he marry —a 
couple of millions, at least 

‘Pounds ?"’ inquired Mary 

Yes.” 

Then he's out of the question Who else?” 

There’s the French Duke,” Mrs. Peignton ‘i 
know that d’Artannes has absolutely got to ranger himself 
before autumn. His creditors will keep him going till then, 
but no longer. He has decided to marry an American 
It’s been hard to bring his family to it; he’s of the real 

tubourg, you know, and au jond they don’t really like you 
Still, they ve yielded And there he is An agreeable 
young man 

‘*Agreeable husband, do you think ? 

“Whatever happens,’ said Mrs. Peignton, “‘ he 
the husband of a duchess. I don't know your step- 
daughter very well, my dear, but she strikes me as being 
ambitious and not very sentimental. I should think she 
might have a try for him.” 

“She might,"’ said Mary 

Mary's doubt, if she really felt any, was perhaps removed 
by an episode of the following day, when she and Pauline 
sat upon the terrace of their hotel 
for themselves and Tommy Trefford merely, was being 
expanded in a way most agitating to their waiter For 
Lady Tom, who had had their motor for the day, came 
down from the golf club, bringing Laurie Marston, Lord 
Remerton and a Lady Merteland, and the Due d’Artannes 
and the Comte de la Rochelle strolled by just in time to be 
asked. Pauline, in a broad-brimmed fiowery hat which 
partially concealed the polished and knobby brow and the 
stringy, mouse-colored hair, looked almost pretty, and no 
small part of this effect was due to the natural and becom- 
ing pink which suffused her sallow cheek as she surveyed 
the titled circle of her guests, lounging at their ease—-and 
at her expense —in the blue and white wicker armchairs 
For one moment her glance proudly swept the terrace, not 
unwilling to note who was a witness of hertriumph. Sud- 
denly she started, fixed her gaze, then her eye lit with an 
almost unholy joy at the sight of two ladies, new arrivals 
at the hotel, sitting not a hundred feet away in solitude. 

How often, since things in Cannes had been coming 
favorably her way, had Pauline’s heart cried out for her 


marriages 


are They're 


am 


she said, 


Hugh 


in which he 


pe rhaps 


She gave a little sigh 


one wants to marry, of 


a colossal suppose, does 


said 


will be 


Tea, originally ordered 




















friend, Miss Lester ; how often had she exelaimed, 


‘Oh, if 
Alma could see us now It was evident that now at last 
Alma did see her. And Miss Lester's vision to an outsider 
might have seemed keener than Miss Whitine’s, for the 
latter gave no sign of recognition, yet she turned to her 
group of friends and exclaimed 

**Mother, there are the Lesters! People we knew a litth 
in Chicago,”’ she explained to the others They ve 
us, I’m afraid, so I suppose I must go over and speak to 
them ] suppose ] must ask them to move over They 
look lonely, and it’s not likely that they know people here 
We must try to be nice to them, thouvh I'm airaid they 
will be rather on mother’s and my hand 


seen 


Doubtless she was about to cross to the | esiers, but 
Alma had by this time traversed the intervening space 


and in another minute she clasped her darling Pauline in 
her arms No memories cf the Grand 
Hotel in Rome, when Miss Lester had not introduced Miss 


meeting at the 





Whiting to her friends, seemed to intrude themselves 
Perhaps Alma had grown less a snob. Or pet and 
the supposition would be no insult to her intelligence 


she may have recognized dear Pauline’s companions 
When Pauline said she wanted Mrs. Lester and Alma to 


know some of these charming Cannes people, and when 
Alma responded to say how delighted they would be, both 
spoke the truth. Pauline then dragged the Lester ladies 


to her stepmother’s side and 
showered generously upon them 
the titles at her tea-party 


‘Is she,’ 


began d'Artannes, 


moving a little later to his 
hostess’ side, andsurveying their 
new guest with interest — ‘Is 


she also ve ry rich ? 
‘Why, I think she’s ¢ 
money,’ replied Mary 
And is she on that is, does 
think of marrying, her- 


ot some 


she 
self ? 
What do you suppose girls 
think of ?’’ was the retort 
To this her companion made 


no immediate reply. He looked 











meditatively at Miss Leste 
who, in pale blue, was quite 

‘th looking at 

Not bad,"’ he said, half to 
himself 

Later he was again ¢ 
by Miss Lester's side But not 
for long Pauline seized upor 
the moment to insist t irk 
Marston should t: het 
darling Alma while herself 
strolled to the terrace nd tt 
Monsieur d’Artannes. Now her 
friend had come, there seemed 
to be little doubt that Pauline 


would have a try 


stretching probability, Mary fel 
that she could safely prophes) 4 
that Alma, leading the Duc 7 
d’Artannes, the Comte de la 
Rochelle or Lord Remerton to 
the altar, would be forced to 
pass over Pauline'’s dead body 
The history of Pauline’s try 
and its consequences must be 
deferred to another chapter 
Meanwhile, that the reader may 
see as he approache sit the tangle 
of affairs of the heart into which 
we mean to lead him, it may be 
mentioned that at about this time a short note, dict 





to a typewriter in that gentleman’s business office 
from Mr. Hugh Erskine. It ran 

Dear M Wh ng: You will no doubt be surprised to 
hear from me, and more to learn that you are liable to se« 
me any time after two weeks. My doctor says I need rest 
and that my health is close to a breakdown and orders m« 
abroad. I'm really all right, but I’ve decided to give him 
and Europe a ch: You're my only friend on the other 
side of the duck-pond, and in addition I hear you 
the Riviera, where I’m advised The combination 
suits me to a T, so I’m planning to impose myself 
and get you to show me the ropes 

I don't know whether you read the American papers, at 
any rate the news of the street. I’ve been having con- 
siderable fun with Grand Western Consolidateds during 
the past year, but others have been having more fun than 
1. So 1am now what they call down and out. In fact 
I’m thoroughly cleaned out, and I guess that’s why my 
health is broken down. But it’s going to be ail right when 
I get back into La Salle Street next autumn. Meanwhile 
the little that is left makes a fairly sizable letter of credit 
for a European tour. And they say you're near Monte 
Carlo. We can even blow in some there 


nce. 





re 1n 
to go 


self on you 


He repeated the hope that his presence would not be an 
imposition and he said that he was very truly hers, Hugh 


THE 





lr. Erskine his 





statement 
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‘ ! ise ed 
her in smudged, greenish-blue letters, somehow caused her 
heart to flutter He was part of history back in the dar 
ages, and there is a theory, not ill supported | { } 
women, even the most cosmopolitar feshionabl 
never forget 

vi 
fy ARD the end of June Hugh Er h ‘ i T he ( T 
zon Street drawing-room Phe place blossomed w 
roses and the opened windows let in a gentle bree ‘ 
that had lost for the moment the ct he Er h 
mer. Opposite him was Mary, in a pinkish flutfy costume 
Le sS clothes nowad ivs seem to he al i fl iff ire 
early morn to early morn, and often the e pir } 
“Mary exclaimed Mr. Erskine immit yy he 
results of two months’ observatior ou're a wond 
Across his knees lay a copy of the I) Ma ind as he 
spoke he snapped his fingers meaningly a I he colu 
of Social Notes and Jotting 
Oh, Hugh, | can't get over it that ‘ aidn I 
in time for last night! When | think of vour train bei 
four hours delayed, and of your being on that horrible 
channel boat whil 
Mr ILrskine interrupted her 
While ‘the Princess Sophia he began, raising | 
newsnaper so that he n wht read the pa we AC 


She Saw Mary's Pretty Ha 


d Gracef 


ally Extract ‘ 


who, as 1 oO we Kno 1 Te 
present at Mrs. WI } par ( 
hen Caruso and Me i ‘ The 
begun to go out i nee lea 
her hu nd, the late } © 4 { 
Rova il t r 
Among othe | el ! 
Then he paused and looked do I 
bag of tricks pre near, aint 

Pre near d Mary 1 lest 
flounce 

You're a living wonder emarke 

How do you do i 

I] paid three th 1 ck ha 

steep enougn 

And | paid col le »} r 
listen.” 

(s,ee-rusale ! ‘ cul 1 Mr. ker 
were a queer lot, but 1 didn’t kno I 
say, Why didnt you have th King 

Couldn't aiford him Beside 
able to have the Prince Sophia \r 
will go where she’s been 


‘But, Mary, 


to come by paying her cash down ? 


do 


you mean to say 


} 


you ¢a 


Or what is the 


Degraded lastrument 


Nir ky 
Mir I 
| ‘ 

{ res pec 
icatin | lor 
n get a Princess 


yrait ? 


I'll 
keep on wanting m 


come 


DACE 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


ecuritit 

€ The seer of suecce n Wall Street to get out befor: 

‘ found 

« What Chicago real needs is more public ownership of 

her? , t r 

€ American girls who go abroad for their title till come 

} ef their d ree 

4 A mar } name val } by lusu Vise 

‘ ‘ nt Pep ¢ T of ‘ | 

© A voung man who keer » his fat! ensele juarrels 
pott 1 bole hea 


Telling Your Troubles 


mee RYBODY kr nd approves th idage that 


id hould be washed at home. But nobody 
follows it. He erely to ni passing instance 
4 ' t} or ; e part of ther uker ID 


The worthy Mr \. and the estimable Mrs. RB © side 





thr non M \ pet whe he , , 
M \ i ocer true tt M 
BR iriny | Mr B ) and uy the nand heir f thy 
house of A Both famili« run for the pol ‘ and pay 
heir tax f cost ind hur i n They mply had t 

| their troubl 

Noi so long ¢ certain eminent Western manufac- 
turers f nto a dispute, although the hould have been 


living in loving accord since they were about to form a 
trust. Instead of settling their troubles among them- 
selves, each side rushed off to a magnate who is famous 
as a pacifier, and besought his aid. The pacifier called 
them in, knocked their heads together with one hand, 
emptied their pockets with the other, gave them an im- 
partial kick all around and sent them home. They have 
lived in harmony ever since. The trouble they got into 
with the pacifier was so much greater than the trouble 
they had before that they find an indissoluble bond of 
ympathy in telling one another about it. The case is by 
no means unique. In fact, it is quite typical 

Any man may have trouble with a neighbor, a partner 
Let him not hesitate to tell it. Let 





r other assoc 


( 
} eorr ] «} . vit t « sb < 
him earry his soiled linen abroad and exhibit each sepa- 








rate tain Of cou 7 by doing this he will inevitably get 








into far greater trouble a trouble so much greater t 
the original difficult will s m a me 

But what preciou ti tion 
he ill feel h vs, with 
heel his dusty wrinkle was made | 
boot this smudge on the boson 

inder; the red spot ther excuse this uncontrollable 
emotion l here he made my nose bleed.” 

By all means tell your trouble Never mind the 


Can Russia Pay? 


_ is the curity back of these thousands of n 
lior hich the Czar of Russia and the Grand Dueal 
wis a j 


war with Japan? For 





orrowing to carry on 

t is their war and in no sense the war of the Russiar 
people, since the densely ignorant Russians are, as usual 
lethargic and the telligent Russians are against the war 

Russia has a vast superi il area, but all but a small 
part of its best land is owned by the Romanoffs. Its 
tn paying people could not contribute enough for the 
Government's expenditures before the war began— there 

is each vear an annual deficit of many millions. Mar 


have been killed incapacitated by the war. Finallh 
ther or no there political revolution in R in 

ere mu eaft il revolutic Before th ir bega 
Russia’s debt is almost four | or if ) r istag- 


in impossible 


irden to {ussia impoverished and ignorant millions 
u lled and therefore only feebly productive 


is holding up the 





The ring of powerful bankers th: 





price of Russian “‘securities,"’ and working them off on the 


small investors of the world in a gambling 


ime that lool ery like i 





The Hard-Luck Prophet 


_ EF and loss go on everywhere By paying ex- 
clusive attention to them, you can arrive at some 


very funereal conclusions 
We are even now in the midst of the season of calami- 


ties that will cost millions of dollar as will be duly 
pointed out in the dispatches from time to tim Never a 

immer passes without frightful losses. The agony be- 
gins, in fact, almost with the new year. If the winter 
wheat escapes freezing in February, it is sure to have 


chinch bugs in April. Spring wheat has too much rain in 
May or too little in July As for corn, floods catch it 








coming and frost you h hot wind between Boll 
weevil eats the cottor The Michigan peach crop yearly 
bows its devoted head before some disaster or other 

After Nature has done her worst, man takes up the 
we of dev ¢ y The trust ob u nd on ever 
hand, and we cannot escape going into at t because 
the big trust I me ttle or 1, too has been 
ade! ‘ V nh mathnen ‘ wceura over and ¢ r 
a n th x me | own the earth in fort vear 
‘ nt nt hel mir een ivs On the entieth da 
they t t awa omewhere or othe ind leave the 
melanchol itistician pended in space 

There is or one help for these thing The loss by 
crop-da ea to one hundred and fifty millio 
earl st naa a () wealt! incre ised innualls n t? 
me mount If w in persuade Mr. Rockefeller t 

e the crops f t hare we may survive Other 
wise we re irre ibiv doe ed 

The ire forty-eight other was f figuring out ar 
equally inevitable doom Or you can pool the forty- 
eight doom nd prove that everybody was reduced to 
t ar’\ ear efore last 


Common-Sense and Temperaments 
a. SSIONS of the artistic temperament purst 
forth again t 





t ‘ther dav, and a defender of it 

© say that, in spite of all its obvious faults 
failings, it yet justified its existence now and then by pro- 
ducing a Shelley or a Keats. The examples were unfor- 
tunate for the purpose. Both Shelley and Keats were 


regular day-laborers, hard at work all the time, thinking 


f They were sane, simple and 


of nothing but their work 


1? 








natural in their personal relations, most wise and most 
industrious as artisans —-for every artist worthy the name 
is simply a highly developed artisan. 

The so-called artistic temperament is always a defect 
and a handicap. It gets no such high-sounding name 
when it is associated with a man or woman not a genius 
There its true nature appears, and no one thinks of calling 
it an earmark of genius, any more than one calls Byron's 





clubfoot part of his equipment as a poet. To be unclean, 
irresponsible, idle and intemperate to be capricious, 
insulting and troublesome—to have, in a word, the 

artistic temperament’ never caused \ ly to be 


The Chief Object of Travel 


J! ST before the boy King of Spain went to visit France 














fully arranged intervie h him is given out 
you most k forward to seein Franes 
le to ime re XY he kit is 
re nh peopie tt ‘ 
ompiment ) more 1 
i concise statement of a piece I 
state nt t t | rv pr et 
ile,’” ma e per ed ss 
mood bu prospect 
hich includes man within horizon, the thing 1 
rt hh to ar ‘ ris man himself Lt to 
hace ymin \ e minds and [ rt he 
hearts no le thant t ehind those faces —that 
hould be the chief ective of travel hether one goes a 
tho ind 1 ( or t to h wv tror rate 


A Cure for Accidents 


a are several reasons why our railroads kill and 
maim thousands each vear, while English railroad 








traveling is as safe as sitting at home But the funda 
mental reason } that ra i SDE | yur udges 
regard ar road sh-up a t eciden hereas tne 
English courts regard liberate and crimi tr 
lessne lf n roken or r thumb 
smashed it I I ecider of I kind in England 
you get Gama nict il \ ricatr l hink o 
always of Ve ed righ We eta i lous 
xces ive 

But is not the English practice both juster and wiser? 
Does not the result the absen f ents 
prove it ? 

Our officials and our public, too, are most res} 

vested rights a wholesome spirit of nser 
But do we not \ ur respect too far when e respect 
those rights more than those possessing them? Does not 


a man show the most reckless disregard of his owr 
a disregard that should be sharply rebuked vhen he 
mounts them and rides them roughshod over the rights of 


others? 





Che cure for 


for the victims 


Truth as an Asset 
in Anglo-Saxon perpe- 


NV ILTON is to blame for giving ar { 
4 tuity to the dark-age Italian notion that the Fatherof 


As a matter of fact, he is a 
blockhead, and modern experience is proving it every day 

Russia abolished the censorship over foreign news dis 
expediency She knew that the 


arly the United State 








Lies is a very able person 


patches as a matter of 
Western world, particu 


believe dispatches that « 





would not 






that the censor tamp W news ema 
nating within the empire side of the 
story to be believed he p 

In the precious days of Erie, railroads worked as much 


in the dark as possible, one of the « special advantages of 





secrecy being supposed to consist in the opportunity it 
afforded for thrifty lying. Experience showed it to be un- 
prot table, and nowadays the fiscal operations ids 
are quite open. The trusts still shy more or les t the 
davlight, but they are coming to it more and more every 
aay 

When the Steel Trust was organized, and Mr. Morgan 
knew that it would be the ibject of a wider and keener 


interest than any other industrial corporation, he ordered 


that it should make public reports of its operations as full, 


accurate and freque nt as those of the railroads It was 
good policy Other trusts are following the lead because, 


finally, the truth pays 
admittedly 


representa- 


The success of the gr 





upon the 
ce to the lhe propri- 


will find the 





same asset valuable in 





Of course there are still those individuals w 
firmly in the expediency of the lie and carefully live up to 
their faith in tl 


will decrease in exact proportion to the increase of intel- 





regard. But they wrong, and they 


ligence 
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The Making of the City Slum 


O TAKE a street-ear ride in any By David Graham Phillips 


of our cities is to travel most of 


the time throughacafion thew 





of which are towering office-buildings o How the Price of a Roof Overhead is Crushing 






























































towering tenements. If the ear-line, 1 
the residential part of its course, lis Thousands Underfoot 
u Hit fit Siileail j t t ul 
the very rich, you Ce ¢ ich of 
the lences as have ‘ ven] ne 
I with monot 1 ‘ 
i th cu l 
rer You | ‘ ! pore LATS”. 
the publicists } t ‘ t he { ‘ acwr 
I 4 ior h ! t i a i i “ 
covery has anything i You 4 
» 4 
ce les, and you find th I 
if ted The cer ilhere t t 
hat vou have ‘ i 
deal mor In Bost ! ‘ Y Ars 
people are renter Chi Pad 7 
in New { ni! \ >! -@: 
phia, eight ne per cet - rr De 
tive per ¢ New O1 ‘ ae 
in St. I ‘ ‘ Denve 4 1 
eighty-four per cet Int : 
much as half the e ri home of 4 . H 
them are tenement and flat dwells And 1 find a. ate 
evidences that of those w » ck t ( t bs 4 
in citic 1 vel t ber n roo? or ar 7 ‘ 
boarder both that, of the ho re t 1 i 
immense number »y take in roomers or be 7 . 
or both, to able to pay tl ul ! eee < fide | . 
true of flat and tenement ellers a ‘ is Of ( . * 
dence ellers oe 
Only in the country nowadays do the people ow 
their own home you say And you turn tor ecr t 
the tables on rural conditions You are startled you 
find that so long ago as ISSO only seventy-lour. and live ‘ iwh for a foundat Leepe 
Le t per cent. olf the country p ople lived in their own cit he 
houses and we d their own land, that this percentage N ‘ ‘ er 
had fallen to seventy-one and six-tenths b) IS90, that the it f to the es of \\ t 
census taken in 1900 found it decreased to sixty-four and = York Cit nd. though the figures would ! ome 
seven-tenths —an accelerated rate which forecasts for 1910 — in other ‘ the ! the 
a showing that less than half the country people are inde ind the proy the ! 
pendent, more than half are tenant And you find that MW im Robinson ice ! th | 
this process is going on uniformly throughout the Union two sister He gets fourteen d rsa ‘ } 
where the foreign immigration has come in floods where I ike é " } } 
there has been almost no foreign Immigration; in stoct younger ter is a riter n « 
raising regions, in fruit-raising regions, In larming regions, The total we y income i the f 
in market-garden regions twentv-nine de rs a wee The ‘ ! ‘ 
Here opens up a vast and as yet vague problen Let much poorer than the t1 of their 
us look at only one sm ill, well-defined corner of it but if anyvt r tt are ! | ‘ ther 
The most important factor in our country's future 1} as poor, but far and high removed f the very | 
the poor the masses If we are to remain a great people as il ed t ure He | ! t } ‘ 
if we are to remain a free people, we must have conditions — gaged, and some ol t He 
of progress and hope surrounding u for, when we say to give his mother o i r H 
us” of these eighty millions, we must remember that it ters give the mother t ' e. « i 
means eighty millivas mostly poor, Poverty in itself is sum for the lv exper t t 
not a curse: it is the reverse of a curse, if it be hopeful dollars, out of whict I ep t he 
aspiring poverty — hopeful, aspiring poverty brought u fed 1 herself and her ty hters « } 
where we now are. From our districts and clothes himss from |} ‘ ! 
from abroad are pouring into uarters of rule that the montl rent must 1 exceed 1 
our <« ‘ nd income wer 
| ! ! t ‘ ‘ 
‘ hant | r ) 
ne ‘ ‘ i 
rel al re 
er The t A ‘ t ! i 
‘ i re ‘ tole ‘ 
a tle I t 
neicht t} f 
his i ‘ on 
Fortu W 
r = ‘ ’ \ ’ 
pa S he ¢ ‘ 1 n 
he rer i \y 
tru le I t ne j W 
livent rke her ine 
eparate | ‘ nor can t 
ifford tk f it W ! 
set himself up as There is a year ¢ »more of t iil] Ther 
a farmer: he goes the rent once morte und in three montt } 
thinks perhaps he _raist It is now six dollars a month beyond the 
can earn in the figure under the rent rul And William's wife has a bat 
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Nothing Like the Human Engine 


By John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D. 


President of the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia 


It Has a Higher Efficiency and Lasts Longer than Any Other Kind of Machine 


OW much longer do youexpect to live? 
H There is a good deal more in the 
question than might appear at first 
glance — especially in view of the fact that, 
in all probability, you are either older or 
younger than your age in years. 
That is to say, if you were born fifty 
ears ago, you may, in a physiological 
nse, be only forty-two; or, on the other 
hand, you may be fifty-eight. Your true 
age, in other words, is not represented by 
the number of years you have lived, but by 
the condition of the machine which you 
call your body 
This machine is the most admirable ever 
constructed. In ordinary circumstances it 
will outlast five of the most improved loco- 
motives. It will continue in running order 
three times as long as a first-class printing- 
press Indeed, the “‘life’’ of the newest 
type of high-power automobile does not 
cover more than one-twelfth as many 
years Such a motor-car is worn out when 
six or seven years old; a_printing-press 
will do satisfactory work for only about 
twenty-five years, and a locomotive is fit 
only for the serap-heap after fifteen years 
of service 
Considered as an engine, the human 
body is superior to the best automobile. It 
is far ahead of the locomotive, yielding 
more than twice as much work for a given 
amount of fuel. In proportion to fuel con- 
immed, it produces more power than the 
lost improved steam, oil or electric en- 
ine —a fact which strikingly expressed 
by the statement that whereas the most 
economical steam engine delivers in horse- 
power something like thirteen per cent . 
the total heat value of the fuel supplied, 
first-class athlete does three times as we 
elding thirty-six per cent 
irately ascertained as the 








made not long ago by 


erts, of bieycle riders en- 











lay race ine scientists 
and night, weighing every 
upplied to the contestant 
1 pei ince of each article 
at tly known, It Was easy to 
problem Incidentally il 
wa cortained that during the first 
enty-four hours, the winner did wor 
equuiy ilent to ra i SOOO OOO pounds 
one toot fo put it in a more striking way 
the w k } did wa equa to lifting 382 
po vunds, or nearly two tons, to a height of 
Ti mile 
Now, your body machine was originally 
lilt to run a certain distance, se to spe ik 
ist as thou t were an automobile or 
locomo ‘ Such being the « 
the question how far it will actually go .‘e- 
pene ipon the eare taken of 1 ind upon 
the a yunt of incidental wear tear to 
hich it 1 ed 


Why Easy Lives are Long Ones 


People run through their lives with differ- 
nt velocitie A and B, let us say, start on 
bsolutely even terms in all respects. They 

were born on the same day, and, given 





verage conditions, each of them has an 





expectatior i the insurance peopl 
say, of iving for seventy years. But 
A's father fail in business, and the on 
being reduced to the necessity of earning 
his bread, is obliged to undergo many hard 
hip in consequence of which he grows 
old rapidly At forty he not only looks 
but is fifty, while B, for whom everything 
in life has. gone easily and comfortably, 


supposed by most of hi 
be under thirty-tive 

Hard usage has the same effect on the 
human body as upon any other kind of ma 
chine Overwork will wear out a motor- 
car rapidly, and so likewise will exposure to 
the elements. It is exactly the same way 
with a man. Severe labor and constant 
exposure cause him to age very fast 
Anxicties incidental to the struggle for ex- 
istence prey upon his nervous system, and 
he is used up and consigned to the scrap- 
heap long before the date at which he 
je properly to reach that ‘nevitable 
bourne, 


acquaintance to 


Dissipation of any kind is a severe tax 
upon the human machine. So likewise is 
excessive indulgence in athletics. The 
professional athlete, as a rule, does not sur- 
vive long enough to reach old age; he runs 
through his life quickly, putting too heavy 
a strain upon his heart and draining his 
vitality in the process of developing his 
muscles 

If forty years of age be taken as rep- 
resenting a certain normal physiological 
standard, one may say that most men 
reach that period in their lives either 
earlier or later than forty. Children, gen- 
erally speaking, grow old about equally 
fast, but, after they are grown up, the va- 
riation in this respect increases enormously. 
Bobby and Johnny at fourteen are of the 
same age, but at thirty John is a much 
older man than Robert. 

The human body runs with much less 
waste than any other kind of engine. In 
fact, no other machine, though built of the 
best possible materials, is nearly so eco- 
nomical, or will run for nearly so long a 
time without wearing out, while requiring 
incidentally so small an expenditure for 
repairs. Whereas, as already stated, the 
best steam-engine delivers in the shape of 
work only thirteen per cent. of the energy 
contained in the fuel supplied to it, a man 
engaged in fairly hard labor develops 
twenty per cent., Professor Atwater tells 
us, without counting what is required to 
keep the internal mechanism of the body 
in operation This latter item, which in- 
cludes the running of the heart-pump and 
the management of the digestive appara- 
tus, probably amounts to not less thi in an 
additional twenty per cent. In the case of 
a first-class athlete who is andaine his 
powers to the utmost, the total yield of 
energy is likely to reach fifty per cent. and 
beyond 


The Athlete as a Machine 


The athlete, of course, is a human machine 
of exceptional efficieney In the six-day 
bicyele race already mentioned, the winner 
covered 2007 miles, and it was reckoned by 


the experts present that one-fourth of the 
ork he did was « <pended In overcoming 
the resistance of the air through which 
he and his wheel had to pa From this 
reckoning, the conclusion was drawn that 
during the first twenty-four hours of the 
contest the man overcame an air resistance 
of 5,000,000 foot-pounds equivalent to 
lifting half a ton to the height of one mile 
For the sake of convenience in making a 
tudy of the kind, Professor Atwater put a 


\ 








man upon tationary bicyele and kept 
him at work for a certain number of hours 
1 day (he machine had no front wheel 
and was so arranged that the rim of the 
ingle wheel, in revolving, pa sed between 
tw electro-magnets, which were con- 
nected with a dynamo All the energy 


transmitted to the pedals was thus con- 
verted into a current of electricity, which 
could be accurately measured. The food 
supplied to the man _ being carefully 
weighed, it 
the percentage of the total power actually 
delivered by the operator It 
considerably less, 

mitht have been expected, than would 
be produced by the same individual in a 
vigorously-contested race 

It might be said that the human ma 
chine enjoys the help of a repair-shop on 
the premises, so to s peak If anything goes 
wrong with it, Nature, the skilled artisan 
in charge, goes to work and tries to remedy 
the mischief But, of course an auto- 


a simple matter to reckon 





was about 


twenty-one per cent 







mobile or a locomotive, if injured, finds 
equally ¢ Tective treatment at the * shop,” 
wi the additional benefit af extra parts, 


which may be substituted for pieces here 
and there that are broken or damaged. 
This Jast is an advantage shared by some 
of the lower animals, such as the erab, 
which is able to grow a new arm or leg if 


one is lest, but not by man, unfortunately. 

Human beings seem to grow old in the 
same way as they gain in stature —that 
is to say, by jumps. 


A man or a woman 


will look about the same age for half a 
cecade or more, perhaps, and then quite 
suddenly will come to look five years older 
in a single twelvemonth. 

One of the most noteworthy signs of age is 
loss of stature. A man who is six feet high 
in middle life may expect to lose an inch 
and a half by the time he reaches seventy- 
five. As age progresses, the fatty tissue 
beneath the skin shrinks, and the result is 
wrinkles. There are many other symp- 
toms which are sufficiently familiar, though 
gray hair and baldness are scarcely to be 
reckoned among them, inasmuch as both 
have a marked tendency to be hereditary, 
and either may be due to disease. Some 
yeople become gray when their first youth 
- hardly passed, and the average bald- 
headed man of our acquaintance will con- 
fess that he began to lose his hair long 
before middle age was reached. 


Why Poor Children Grow Slowly 


A remarkable illustration of the influence 
of environment upon the development of 
the human body is furnished by investiga- 
tions recently made by the United States 
Bureau of Education, which show that 
poor children grow more slowly than the 
children of the well-to-do. The latter, en- 
joying from earliest infancy the advantage 
of better food and more of it, together 
ee superior sanitary conditions, profit 
by these favorable circumstances in a phys- 
ical way, whereas the offspring of indigent 
parents have a hard struggle for existence 
from babyhood, and, in consequence, their 
growth is retarded If the retardation 
goes beyond a certain point they never do 
catch up never get to be so big, that is to 
say, as their more fortunately situated 
competitors In the race of li - 

To put the idea in a nutshell, a favorable 
environment accelerates, and one that is 
unfavorable retards, the growth of children. 
Furthermore, it is averred by the Bureau 
of Education that physical retardation 
implies mental retardation. The child that 
is too small for its age is apt to be dull. On 

he other hand, it is o} that school- 
children who are backward in their studies 
are usually under the average in all their 
physical measurements which correspond 
younger boys and girls. The 
measurements of children who are ahead 
of their age at school correspond to those 
of older children. In a word, the biggest 
a in n are likely to be the brightest 
ill be understood, of course, that the 
cone ecm here quoted are merely gener- 
alizations, and do not imply, for example, 
th it an undersized youngster may not 
tand easily at the head of his class. 

A child does not grow at a uniform rate, 
but by starts, so to speak, like a plant, with 
ye riods of rest between. Thus, a boy or 
girl may gain an inch in stature in twenty 
days, and then stop growing entirely for a 
month or two. It appears from the investi- 
rations above quotec that, while poor chil- 
dren develop more slowly, they have a 
longer period of growth, a special effort 
being made by Nature, apparently, to over- 
come the disadvantage Furthe ‘rmore, it 
is noticed that boys who grow slowly up to 
fifteen years of age are likely to grow 
rapidly later on, and that those who grow 
fast before they reach fifteen grow only 
slightly after that age is past 

It should be realized that a portion we 
have no means of reckoning how much 
of the energy developed by the human ma- 
chine is expended in the form of brain- 
work. P rofessors Atwater and Rosa have 
tried to measure it by various ingenious 
mea such as keeping the stationary 
bicye ele rider at hard mathematical study 
for a week at a time when not on his wheel, 
and at other periods reducing him as nearly 
as possible to absolute idleness of mind 
Ww hike not engaged inriding. Comparison of 
observations in such cases, however, has 
given no satisfactory results, and the only 
conclusion drawn is that, apparently at 
least, mind-work represents a kind of en- 
ergy entirely different from that which is 
produced by muscular effort. 
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Last Weeks of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 
Summer Costumes 
“orver $4.80 to $20 


One-Fifth Reduction 
From Former Prices 








Our reduced price 
ale will end as soon 
as our present stock of 

iterials i old If 
you wish to save money 
on your Summer co 
tume, write at once for 

r Catalogue of style 
ind Sample of the 
newest tabric 


Over 165 Summer and ad- 
vance Fall styles, and 300 
seasonable materials, from 
which selections may be 
made 

oe and Samples 
sentf 


Orders Filled in 
One Week 


Perfect fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. We know 
we can please you 
3 6 Suits now $ 480 
$12 Suits now $ 9.60 
$18 Suits now $1440 
$25 Suits now $20.00 
4 Skirts now $3.20 
Skirts now $5.60 
Skirts now $8.00 
> Skirte now $9.60 
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$ 
$ 
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To any lady sending us the names of two 
of her friends who would like our Catalozue 
and Samples, we will also send FREE a 
copy of the new booklet : “FASHION FADS 
IN NEW YORK.” 











NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUGUST 21 


o } W 
$) OO to $25 0 $4 0 
$12 00. « $5 $25 " $9 50 
$1 Positively no reductions allowed from the 
prices in our Fa!l and Winter Catalogue 
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«fAlosiery” 
Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 
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Water W orks for Country Homes 


P% Enables the Cc eutty Resident to 
dx Have City Conveniences 
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Buy Your Goods at 


Wholesale 
OUR BROAD CLAIM 


is, that no tashionable haberdasher will sell you 
the equal of any of the goods we ofter at anything 
like our prices. Everything is sold under our 
guarantee of entire satisfaction. You may return 
at our expense anything bought trom us if not 
satistied and we refund your money 

We deliver at your door, all 
charges paid. We take all the 
chances, knowing you will be 
pleased 





* This 










is the : 
lie that OUR NECKTIES are all silk 
binds.’’ no shoddy latest New 





— York styles, for men of good 


taste, the kind retailers se!) 
at 75¢ and $1.00 each 


Our Offer 


Other Goods at Following Prices 
© Pleated linen som owl 
hirts, $0.00, 


6 Linen ) n white dr 
shirts t it 
cuffs, $ 

2 pairs Dr rs, f 





elastic, whit rey or i 
$1.00. 


6 pairs Metropolitan Fast 
Bla ho $1.50 
Fors! st asu 
der ’ z 
A > is u MW pri \ 
' j < P.O. M Order 
idit rex 1 
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METROPO! ITA N NECKWEAR CO. 
Metropolitan Building NEW YORK 















r No holes at toe 
heel, sole, 
or back 


All wearing sur- 
faces are reinforced 
4ply giving four 


as with times the service 
ordinary of ordinary socks 
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PATENT APPLIED FoR 

THE SOCK WITH LIFE 

Pairs for 50c. 

The onl ck of t ever f 
han 25 Blac 1 Blue, Gr 
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Vitality Garter Top Hose for women 
force t t tie eel 1 . 
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VITALITY HOSIERY CO., 1058 Mascher St., Phila., Pa 








Used by VU. S. Signal Corps 
Geneva Superior 
Binocular $15 

aad a . _ 





\ Dp 
sent ree eq 
cl 1 
PiLH, cle 
not satisfactory, ret t r 
ex pense We refund 4 r ney . 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
36 Linden Street, Geneva, N. Y 
EXCL K SALES AGES 


New England: Lloyd & Co., 323 Washington St., Boston 
New York Gall & Lembke, 21 Union Sq. and 1 W. 42d St 
Pittsburgh: W. E. Stieren Co., 554 Smithfield St 
California: C. H. Wood, 1153 Washington St., Oakland 
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plie Lyon & Healv’s “Own M 
lust rents are use t l 
artists. Fine Catalog 

e i es be 





or Amateur 


nets from $7.5 Easy payments accepted 
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Literary Folk —Their Ways and Their Work 


WHEN GOLD WAS WORTHLESS 
EDWIN LEFEVRE'’S REMARKABLE CoM 
EDY OF WALL STREET 

















It is now some year nee the Amer 
novelist who long hed re ed that | 
chief duty was a faithf ! inative | 
sentment of his cou ntry s most essential 
expression -awoke to a conception that 
after all, his countr most essential ex 
pression Was to be found in its methods of 
making money A race shows one 
its nature in its form of government 
another and often more eriou ice n 
its sports, and, according to l 
wisdom, a part ot the l 
( Ss hard facts, the rd 
f a ng but the ird facts, are 
nowhere to be had so absolutely as in th 
race’s attitude and action in the primitive 
fight for existence in the war for bread 
which so soon becomes the war for gold 
here, and there he Truth. 1 j 
{ unashamed hen once our nove 
had ec prehended this they ery natu 
rali began to visualize it in their worl 
and such stories as The Pit were the re 
sult. A great deal of excellent work was, 
and is still being, done, but, until very 
recently, this work was serious —the 





of Comedy, in the fine 
ted pl ice 





broad, ! | 
sense of that term, was not 
upon the stage of finance 

rhe reason for this is 


may treat a subject trag 


permit 





upon 
acquaintance, but to write genuine comedy 
about it he mu 
master No such man—no m: 
lifelong experience gave complete grasp 
of the intricate, delicate, powerful world 
of our Ame 
that world in the terms of fiction before 
Edwin Lefévre, and no man w rote of it in 
the terms of fictional comedy before Mr. 
Lefévre wrote The Golden I weds Vet 
P} ps & ¢ 

Mr. Lefévre'’s story is based upon the 
simplest and deepest of principl ; Into 
the richest bank in Wall Street"’ there 
one day strolls a quiet, unassuming youth 
named Grinnell. Nobody had ever heard 
of young Mr a. but he wants to 
depo it $100,000, for which he exhibits an 
Assay Office check on the Sub-Treasur 
He dk es deposit it Next week he ies posit 
S151,00S And week by week thereafter 
he continues to deposit more and more 
rhe preside nt of the bank becomes tir 
curious = then alarmed—curious hb 

detective assure him that 
go caer any visible means of 
support, without any money going into his 
house, is yet bringing this increasing tlood 
of wealth out of it--and alarmed because 
in that house there is a laboratory and 


because young Mr. Grinnell is an amateur 


first have become its 








1 to whom 


in finance ime to write of 











metallurgist 
At once the banker's imagination takes 
fire. As the young man doesn’t win or 
rn the gold he must make it— must, in 
a word, have solved the ancient riddie 
poe The banker calls in “th 





rich man in the world,” and the richest 
man in the world takes fire, too. If gold 
can be manufactured. then bonds will drop 
to practically no value at all. Stocks, on 
the other hand, are redeemable in legal 


tender, and it is safe to suy ypose that, at 
last, gold growing cheap, the Government 
will devise a legal tender of some new sort 
At once, then, the richest man in the world 

and his friends—begin to throw their 
bonds upon the market and buy stock 
You may imagine the panic that follov 
and you may imagine the profits gathered 
in by young Mr. Grinnell, and a certair 
powerful Hebrew banker who aids him 
when they proceed to buy up for a song 
those once priceless bonds which formed 
the fortunes of the world’s richest men 
When the panic is stopped for it 1 
stopped—and the market returns to it 
normal condition, the unassuming metal- 
lurgist is a multi-millionaire. And he ha 
not done it by the manufacture of gold, 
either. If you have Mr. Lefévre's intimacy 
with the sphere of trade, you may be abl 
to guess how the trick was played. Other- 
wise you had better read the book 

It will be seen, then, that The Golden 
Flood is a remarkable story. Stockton 
might have written it if he had possessed 
Mr. Lefévre’s acquaintance with the Street, 
but if Stockton had attempted it without 
that acquaintance you would have missed 
the easily recognizable portraits of several 
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there probably always will be, men and 
women who are seeking tor some sort of 


thieal colle which trad dened Ge 
sees al justification on no revealed religion 
and for such Doctor Adler here offers the 
substitute of duty in what is, after all, very 


much the same spirit in which George 


Sliot offered it thirty-odd years ago 
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A White Uprising in the Indian Country 





By Homer Bassford 
Where the Man from the States Pays Tax to His Red Brother 


HE worm has been a Jong time turning 
Now, after all of these years, the 
Indian in the Territory is having his 

chance. He is taxing the white man for 
doing business there —a taxation that is 
without representation, for the Indian 
gives absolutely nothing in return, unless 
it is something for the white merchant to 
sell goods in an incorporated town The 
white is protesting with all the vigor he can 
summon. He has even sent a delegation to 
Washington for the purpose of interview- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior and the 
President of the United States; but all of 
the best advice in and out of the Territory 
tells him that, sooner or later, the white 
merchant will be compelled to pay w es it is 
known } n th Southwestern country as ‘the 
tribal tax 

Only a short time ago, in Muskogee, the 
chief town of the Creek Nation, | heard 
much of this tax. It is the only subject 
discussed by men, women and children, 
just as war is discussed in Japan or the 
summer vacation in the States. The tax 
came about in this way: Twenty or thirty 
1 ro, when white adventurers went to 
the Territory with cheap goods and gaudy 
baubles, the chiefs and councilors got to- 





gether and decided that something ought 
to be done to keep the raseally merchant 
out. A tax was put upon him. Results 


were good Long afterward, the wisdom 
of the General Government establishe d in 
the Territory several incorporated towns 
These towns were allowed to set up their 
local government, with an elected mayor 
and council, all free of the tribal regula- 
tions that prevailed and now prevail in that 
broad country. In 1900, the tribal tax 
matter was revived after a long sleep 
Congress then passed a new law, fixing the 
tax-rate and granting to the Department of 
the Interior the authority necessary to en- 
force its collection on behalf of the Indian 
The matter dragged along. Now, several 
years after the passage of the revised law, 
the slothful masters of all the land are in- 
sisting on their rights. They say that the 
merchant in the incorporated town must 
pay to do business there. The merchant 
says that the Indian has no right to make 
such a demand — that the town has a sepa- 
rate government in which the redskin hes 
no part. It is pointed out by the merchant 
that the town f as a charter, that the tribal 
government does not supersede the local 
elective body, and that just taxes can be 
only those of the municipality. Then th 
Indian asks the merchant if the town is not 





within the Territory It is Then the 
Indian asks the merchant to look at the 
law And there is no answer 


rhe Secretary of the Inte rior supports the 
contention of his bronze-skinned ward, 
tells the chief of the Indian police to enfo 
collection This ‘ndian police force goes 
to the stores — as it did on Friday, June 2 
and demands the money, asum exceeding a 
quarter of a million dollars in the town of 












Muskogee alone. The stores refuse pay- 
ment, and the mayor of the town is ap- 
pealed to. The merchants assert that the 
Indian policemen a sort of rural guard 

are disturbing the business of the com- 
nunity, and forthwith the redskin author- 
ities, six-shooters and all, are | laced under 
arrest store are reopened and the 
Indian police, after getting out on bond, 
retire for a parley Phe Secretary of the 
Interior annou - s that the tax will be 
collected, even if ted States troops are 


necessary for the ei nt of the law 


The tax is no trite The other day, in 








Okmu a citizen told me that the sum 
due Is Store was 816,000 He feared 
that he w uld be compelled to } ay, although 
the injustice of it, as he saw the matter 
brought him to vigorous defense of his 
obiection He pointed to a dark-skinned 


1 who sat in the hotel dining-room. 
*There,”’ he said, ‘is a full-blood Creek 
He is a high-school graduate and he owns 
a store that handles the same line of goods 
that we handle He is my business rival 
Yet he has no tribal tax to pay He isa 
citizen of the Creek Nation, and I am not 
I am taxed by the incorporated town, help 
to elect the city officials, and am doing my 
best to develop the country Yet I must 
give $16,000 to be paid into the tribal 





funds, not one cent of which will return to 
us in the form of new streets, public works 
or municipal running expenses.”’ 

Yet the merchants are cheerful about it 
Most of them realize that Secretary Hitch- 
cock will demand the full payment of the 
tax, even if he is compelled to order troops 
to the incorporated towns for the purpose 
of enforcing collection. They propose to 
go to the Supreme Court with the question, 
but the Secretary has said that he wants his 
money first. He will get it. The towns in 
the Territory are rich. For three or four 
years, thanks to the sale of lands under 
Government restriction, money has been 
flowing into this fine region. There is no 
place on the American continent where the 
spirit of ‘“‘boom”’ is comparable to that 
which is now found in the streets of Musko- 
gee, Tulsa, South McAlester and Okmulgee, 
the ancient capital of the Creek Nation 
Muskogee is the big town, with Tulsa a 
close second. Railroads are being laid in 
every direction, and there are not enough 
mechanics in any of the better towns to 
meet requirements. 

In Muskogee there are almost as many 
buildings in course of construction as there 
are under roof You find modern hotels 
with every equipment that can be found in 
a hotel in St. Louis or Kansas City. You 
brush up against the oil operator for 
scores of proved wells are pouring their oil 
into tanks day and ni ht: you touch 
elbows with college men from’ the East, 
cowboys from the cow-country, squaws 
from the Indian lands, and deputy mar- 
shals with great six-shooters strapped to 
their hips Lazy Indians and farmer- 
negroes line the curbs 

The lazy Indian and the farmer-negro 
are natives. The negro is a farmer for this 
reason: jong ago, before the Civil War, 
the Creek nobility held slaves These 
slaves, thanks to the bounty of Uncle Sam, 
came in for land--160 smiling acres for 
every male slave or descendant. So there 
is here a black landed citizenship of large 
proportions. The negro erects a cabin and 
farms his corn and cotton and alfalfa. He 
raises droves of cattle and waxes rich until 
some farmer from the States comes in and 
tempts him with money. Then the land 
goes to the white man, without Govern- 
ment restriction, and the negro comes to 
town, buys silk hose, tan shoes, rubber- 
tired buggies, and becomes a person of 
temporary importance. The Indian would 
do likewise but for the watchful care of 
his guardian in the Federal Government. 
When the native red man wants to sell his 
land he must let the Indian agent know 
the fact The land is duly posted for sale, 
and an appraiser states his opinion as to 
its value. Then sealed bids are put in 
There is little chance for a crafty white 
man to get the property ata bargain price 
The Government thus protects the Indian 
Not only does it see that the red man is not 
cheated out of his ‘slletnant, but it insists 
that in no reasonable circumstances can he 

vhat is called a homestead, or forty 

h 160. Thus the Indian lands 

cannot move very rapidly, although there 

are daily sales under the restrictions pro- 
vided by the Government 

It is the hope of the Territorial boomers 
that, one of these nearby days, Congress 
may be persuaded to allow the Indian to 
barter his land as he wills. When that day 
comes there will arise in the Southwest a 
new State-—one of the greatest in the Union, 
for the Territory of the Indian is a garden 
spot that easily surpasses all other Western 
States in natural oe emecein of soil, climate 
and mineral wealth. Here, within sight of 
the railroads already built, the tourist sees 
from the car-window great droves of cattle, 
wonderful fields of corn and cotton and 
wheat, acres of strawberries and other 
small fruit, and scores of derricks that rear 
their peaks above rich oil wells. Frost 
comes very late in the autumn and spring 
is early. The waterways are numerous and 
nearly every acre is tillable. There is a 
wealth of brown stone, and under every 
foot of ground in the Creek Nation there is 
coal. When the Government finally steps 
out of the Territory and the man from the 
States steps in, there will be a ‘** boom”’ that 
will make the old Kansas days seem trifling 
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Wall Street and the 
Public Money 


of cash and direct the investment of 
thrice that, was fond of attentior There 
is something almost sweet and pastoral in 
the relations at this time between young 
Mr Hyde and his Wall Street friend He 
liked to be noticed, so they handed him 
out directorships and committee member 
ships and trinkets of that sort that tickled 
him 

Naturally, a man who was made much of 
by the biggest people on the Street, and 
who was a director of forty odd great con 
panies, could not understand that he him 
self needed direction He broke away from 
President Alexander's kindly leading 
strings. He made deals for the Equitable 
without consulting his mentor. He arranged 
his private life to suit himself —and after a 
manner of vanity which perhaps was repug- 
nant to the cle ‘gymans son 

They say on Park Row that two gentle 
men drifted into the New York World 
office one evening with a story about the 
Equitable President Alexander formu- 
lated his complaints against Hyde in an 
address to the directors; the newspapers 
devoted their front pages to it --and the lid 
was off 

The moment the lid was off the men of 
Wall Street perceived that the ship must 
haveacaptain. Several of them wer | 
ing to supply one whom they could person 
ally indorse. There developed, in fact, a 
Wall Street fight for contro] 

Nobody took a keener interest than did 
E. H. Harriman, the wizard of Union Pacific 

a wiry littl man who makes appoint- 
ments to the fraction of a minute, gets 
shaved in his office in another fraction, and 
wipes his face himself because he has found 
he can beat the barber by more than a 
second at that part of the operation 
Within a year and a half Mr. Harriman’s 
Union Pacifie system had put out some 
$170,000,000 of securities, some of which 
had found their way to the Equitable. He 
was a director of the company, and his 
banker, Jacob H. Schiff, managing-partner 
of the great house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
was also a director. Persons devoid of a 
friendly interest in Mr. Harriman’s ambi- 
tions had taken pains to point out that Mr 
Schiff, on behalf of the Equitable, approved 
the purchase of bonds which Mr. Schiff, as 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., had for sale 

There were other big interests. In fact, 
most of the big interests were there, one 
way or another. Mr. Ryan, we have seen, 
controlled the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way. When the city proposed to lend its 
credit to the building of an underground 
passenger road, the surface and elevated 
monopolies frankly disapproved it. For a 








time nobody would finance the under- 
ground. Then August Belmont stepped 
forward and undertook it. At the time of 


the Equitable row, Belmont had not only 
carried the Subway to successful comple- 
tion, but had leased the Elevated. The 
city proposed that the Subway system 
should be extended to the East Side, and 
Mr. Ryan's Metropolitan Street Railway 
had announced that it would compete with 
Mr. Belmont for the job of building and 
operating the new tunnels. In short, the 
question whether Ryan or Belmont should 
finally control passenger transportation in 
New York was still open. Neither side 
would be averse to having the millions of 
the Equitable handy when it came to the 
show-down Mr. Belmont was a 


de and Mr 
ht between 
alized the 


accusing let 


Undoubtedly both Mr Hy 
Alexander thought it was a 
themselves, so they me 
board and wrote each other 












ters which at once got to pres Alexander 
insisted that the company be * mutual 
ized’’--that is, that the voting power 
theretofore exercised exclusively by holder 
of the $100,000 of capital stock, be taket 
iway from the stock and given to the 


policy-holders. Mr. Hyde was willing 
mutualize”’ on a plan of his own 

The annual meeting occur 
8, and Mr. Hyde was trium} 
elected— by his own nominees 
ors Mr. Alexander was als 
and a committee of directors, of which 
Harriman’s friend, Henry Clay Fri the 
’ittsburgh steel magnate, was chairman, 
Was appointed to investigate the compar 
About that time Mr. John D. Crimmins, a 
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director in Metropolitan Street Railway, 
got up a committee of policy-holders to 
investigate. Half a dozen separate law- 
suits were started for purposes of investiga- 
tion. It was urged that the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at Washington, and 
various other bodies and _ individuals, 


| should take a hand in investigation. 


The first report was by the Frick com- 
mittee, which was handed to the board on 
the last day of May. Thisreport intimated, 
in exceedingly plain language, that the 
management of the company was in a de- 
caying condition, and it recommenced that 
both Alexander and Hyde get out 

The effect of the report within the board 
room was most edifying. The only logical 
sequence of its adoption would be the 
immediate elimination of both Alexander 
and Hyde, and, when these warring officers 
saw that the result of their fight was likely 
to be a Waterloo for both of them, they 
romptly made peace and joined forces, 
leds deadies his directors into the peace- 
camp, too. In the torrid sessions which 
followed they said some unkind things to 
Mr. Harriman— Mr. Hyde's old friend and 
backer--who was a member of the Frick 
committee and whom they evidently sus- 
pected, most unjustly, no doubt, of a pur- 
pose to seize the Equitable himself 

On the Friday afternoon following the 
presentation of the Frick report there was 
a particularly stormy meeting, when Mr 
Harriman, replying to Mr. Hyde's stric- 
tures, was heard from the corridor to ob- 
serve: ‘“‘Wow! Wow! Wow!” A ma- 
jority of the directors rejected the report 
of the committee. Frick, Harriman and 
Bliss, of the committee, at once resigned 
and left the room. Then the directors pro- 
yosed to suppress the report which laid 
t are the methods of thecompany. But the 
committee itself gave it out for publication 

The publication of this report, on June 3, 
looked like the beginning of the end. The 
writing of new business—-which means life 

had already been seriously checked by the 
scandal. Vice-President Tarbell reported 
to the directors that the income for May 
showed a falling off of $8,000,000 as com- 
pared with the same month the year before. 


Then, on the morning of June 10, with- 
out a murmur by way of prologue, it was 
announced that Thomas F. Ryan had 


bought Hyde's majority holding of Fqui- 


table stock; had chosen Paul Morton as 
executive head of the company; had in- 
duced Grover Cleveland, Morgan J. O'Brien 


and George Westinghouse to act as trustees 
of the purchased stock, exercising its voting 
power in behalf of the policy-holders 

There are plenty of menin Wall Street who 
do not love Mr. Ryan; but I was unable to 
find any who did not consider the acute 
phase of the Equitable trouble over, and its 
danger to the Street passed, when it was 
announced that the taciturn man with the 
well-fitting jaws was in control. The ship 
had a captain 

Mr. Ryan paid, as he himself announced, 
$2,500,000 for Hyde’s $50,200 Equitable 
legitimate earnings on which are 
limited to seven per cent. yearly dividends 


stock, 


It is said upon very good authority that 
Mr. Hyde was offered, by Mr. Harriman, 
$5,000,000 for the stock, which he refused 
Exactly what induced Mr. Ryan to pur- 
chase stock netting him about one-half of 
one per cent. a year, and Mr. Hyde to sell 
for $2,500,000 what he had previously 
refused $5,000, 000 for, can, perhaps, be 
better told hereafter. Mr. Ryan did not 
care to say anything on that subject be- 
yond his published letter. I did not apply 
to Mr Hyde I never could sympathize 


with that neighborly state of mind which 
so keen an interest in seeing whether 
ural 

was po nted out that, by 
turn the stock to the 
inguished trustees, Mr. Ryan had 
completely divested himself of all power 
the Equitablk Neverthele Mr 
Belmont, Mr. Rvan’'s old traction rival. 


sent in his resignation with a promptnes 


corpse LOOKS nat 


Of course, it 
Immediately 


three dist 


ing over 


over 











which suggested some nervous tension 

No doubt Mr. Ryan performed a valu- 
able public service in stopping the Equi- 
t re Neverthe me hee Was — aone 
by gentle si n an s for the public 
good Said one in a position to peak with 
sutnority\ 

‘If you knew everything that was done 
in this Equitable fight, you would regard 
the account of the siege of Port Arthur a 
pleasant light literature 

Editor's Note This the first of a se 
articles by Mr. Payne, dealing \ h Wa 


and the Public 
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elsewhere lor handsome, illus 
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Montclair, New Jersey 


hich a boy is to 
his mental 


In choosing a school in w 


form his life’s ideals, to acquire 


and moral equipment, more is to be con- 
sidered than location, more to be weighec 
than price, more to be examined than the 


curriculum. Montclair has some pointed 
thing y to parents with sons to place 
in school. * Your Boy and Our School ” is 
i book to be read with interest no matter 
where your boy goes for hisschooling. Sent 

‘ together with our illustrated catalog ue. 


Jobe G. Mac Vicar, A.M., 35 Walden P1., Montclair, N. J. 
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Commodious buildings. Sixty acresof grounds 
Fine athletic field, golf course and fully 
equipped gymnasium Phorot ) preparation 
for any college or technical school A flexible 


two years’ business course Refining home 
influences 82d year begins September 20, 
1905. For catalogue, address 
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The Park Slope 
Mystery 


The 


young man uttered a shriek of dis 


may He trembled violently and then 
lifted a menacing finger 

All this is idle and foolish!" he cried 
“But now I know that you are here to 


annoy and insult me. You show little con 
sideration,”’ he continued, turning to me 
fiercely, ‘‘in bringing this person here in 
the time of my affliction to pick at me with 
insane guesses about an incident which we 
should both treat with delicacy You will 
not be welcomed again!”’ 

‘Very singular, truly, this sudden rage 
against us on the part of Doctor Sadler, 
said Conners, speaking to me, but evi 
dently see ‘king to disturb the young man 
further “Let us go 

‘This way,” ened Sadler violently, as 
Conners turned toward the entrance upon 
the side street. “I do not accompany my 
through the rear entrance This 
way! 

He walked bet hall 


1ind us to the front 


and laid his hand upon the door as we 
passed to the front stoop 


One moment, Doctor!”’ cried Conners, 
lifting his hand as though he had forgotten 
something, and en suddenly. *‘* You 
are a married man, are you not?”’ 

The denial came through set teeth and 
with a mutte red oath 
1 Conners, pausing upon the 
top stone I have guessed the sad truth 
you are a widower.” 

The door slammed upon another shriek 
to me an expression of uncontrollable rage 
and my companion chuckled softly as we 
descended to the sidewalk 

‘Come!”’ he said, taking me by the arm 


le 
las! Sa 


and turning about the house from Banning 
Street Let us linger for a moment where 
you may inspect this gate-post, set rever 
ently up to complete the work which the 


untimely happenings relating to 
faslam unfortunately delayed. You will 
that it is a made s 


observe one, of cement 





1 color not In seriou ntrast 


its older fellow This is not wholl ar 
excuse to let vou understand that | il 
watching the house, but if you will lift 


your ey 
w ill set 


es to the rear upper window you 
that our late host is still interested 
in our movements.” 
1 followed his si 
an abrupt movement 
brought the 
companion 
away bent 
car-line 
‘What does this mean?” I asked as we 
waited upon a street corner 1 knew 
already that Sadler was a knave and I an 
not surprised to find that he was 
to the police Of course he would be inso 


iggestion, and instant 

at the upper window 
curtain violently down. M 
laughed softly, and turning 
his steps in the direction of the 


deceittul 


lent to us; we were fortunate to get into 
the house at all But what have ed 
covered ?”’ 

Conners’ response to my question Wa 


irrelevant 
Indians 


entirely 


The have a humane ethod 


of disposing of their dead,’’ he observed 
**humane in that it does not shock the sen- 
sibilities of the living. They do not chill 


nor hide them in the earth 
as food for worms. ‘They wrap them in 
and furs and elevate them upon a 
platform above the grass to wither and dry 
in the sunshine.”’ 
‘What are you tall 
in astonishment 
‘Nothing of the sl importance,” 
he answered with a laugh. ‘But I think 
I am tired, no matter disposition | 


havi philosophical; and | 


them in a tomb, 


skins 


ing about?”’ I asked 
ightest 


what 


to be 


pect that you are also ere comes a car 
He lapsed into one of his customary fit 
of silence and I did not peak to him agall 


until we had reached his quarters. Once 

in his studio, his demeanor change 

He threw aside his street coat and, donning 
| and comfortable garment 


the loose 
he always wore in his rooms, he surveyed 


more 








his pictures with his wonted fondne 

i Son ‘ day, he said, “I shall read you 
homily on feminine beauty, | “esent 
I must ask you to admire the cot e of 
my bra e Dupin. Had he been with 1 
should scarcely have needed a vi 
house on Banning Street We have three 
propositions , howev which are certain 


Sands did not 


| The mt irde rer o f Mrs 
l commission of the 


leave the house after the 


deed 
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FP YC an drivea nail and cut out a piece of material from 

| a full sized pattern you can build a canoe row boat 

sail boat or launch — in your leisure time — at home 

and the building will be a source of profit and pleasure 
$2 
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printed 
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Brooks System 
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“92. Yet the search of the police revealed 
apparently every person therein ; 

‘3. And Doctor Sadler was undoubtedly 
below stairs at the time Mrs. Sands was 
killed above 

“A confusing array of absolute circum- 
stances, without others to explain them 
You are already in comfortable property, I 
believe, my friend, but Doctor Haslam was 
reputed rich. Your wife’s mother will in- 
herit something.” 

I stared at him blankly 

“There is a will,” I re plied finally. “Of 
course Sadler is the heir 

‘Never, as a matter of fact; but we 
must not get into questions of law. Even 
his relatives would scarcely contest with 
Mrs. Barrister under the circumstances 
granting the will to run in his favor.” 

‘Even his rela Why, my 
Conners, the man is living, and 
younger than Mrs. Barrister!” 


dear 
years 


‘Living perhaps. But let us consider 
our case. Doctor Sadler spoke falsely 
when he stated that he saw your wife's 


uncle immediately following the murder 
If that were true, the police would have 
seen him also, for it is clear that they made 
an immediate and thorough search. He 
spoke falsely when he stated that Doctor 
Haslam escaped from the house by means 
of the trap-door in the roof. Our surprise 
was that he should flee at all. I left the 
attic quickly when I discovered at a glance 
that the trap in question was fastened 
with a rusty padlock, both lock and hasp 
covered by the cobwebs of months rhere 
was no possible room for error, and I feared 
that Doctor Sadler would note this, too; 
had he done so, and suspected me, he would 
have grown cautious in consequence. The 
police, accepting his story as he told it, did 
not force him to the alternative of the roof- 
trap theory ‘4 

“But, my dear friend,”’ I protested, 
““where does this lead us? The conclusions 
which follow cannot possibly be correct, 
and why did you suggest to Sadler that he 
was a widower?” 

‘Because it was true,” replied Conners 
‘I was interested in the case, as I stated to 
you, and, before your return, I looked it.up 
somewhat. From the facts stated in the 
newspapers, the significance of which I 
carefully analyzed, my suspicions were 
aroused. I went far enough to learn that 
he was married about six months ago. He 
subsequently lost his wife very suddenly.” 

Conners’ manner attracted my attention, 
and he looked at me with an expression 
almost like humor upon his face. I had 
scarcely anticipated a jest from him on 
such as ubject, and, as he averted his eves, 
I said nothing, waiting for him to continue. 

“I think we have accomplished enough 
for to-day,” he said, ‘‘I want to assemble 
the facts as | have gathered them. and 
perhaps submit them to my friend, Inspect- 
or Paul. He is a great detective — within 
limits. You may say to Mrs. Barrister and 
your wife that your family will not rest 
long under the stigma whic ‘h they suppose 
is attached to it 

That is cheering,” I replied doubtfully 

I know they have a great deal of 

dence in you 
That is cheering, too,’’ he laughed 

I left the studio, and as I passed along 
he hall I heard the bell of his telephone 
ring sharply. Wondering how much he 
would have to suggest to the inspector I 
entered my office, and shortly after took 
my way home 

I did not tell Jennie or any one else of 
my visit to Banning Street, nor did 1 give 
them the message sent by Conners. What 
I had heard only tended to confuse me 
Nothing had occurred to indicate the where- 
abouts of Doctor Haslam or in anywise 
mitigate the heinous character of his crime 
I could not see that the fact that Sadler 
was a reprobate had anything whatever 
to do with it 

The nignt 


one tor me 


conti- 








which passed was a restless 
Jennie and Mrs. Barrister 
vere both indisposed, and, in consequence, 
I slept late the following morning, appear- 
ing with the others in the breakfast-room 








omewhat out of temper Our habits 
eeme » have become demoralized since 
our return, and I thought, somewhat 
morosely, of ourformer state of contentment 
and looked regretfully at the sad counte- 
nances of the two women at the table 

But the morning paper had another 


surprise for me in an article which | read 
aloud, and with an excitement which 
made my words incoherent, and necessitated 
many repetitions because of the eager ques- 
tions and excited exclamations with which 
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Service and the OLDSMOBILE 





Just think amoment: 
Do you buy a particular car because 
of a peculiar spring adjustment, a few 
pounds more or less of 
motor, the transmission, or the car- 
buretor 


weight, the 


equipment a/one, or because 
of the complete co-ordination of every 
part to every other part, and the way 


each part does its work? 


When you buy 
mobile it’s just common business sense 
to look for the cai 
the most for your mone 
mobile. 
ment and not 


auto- 


that gives you 
the Olds- 
If your car is to be an invest- 
an expense, it must give 


you satisfactory service, which means: 
reasonable tirst cost, low 
efficiency 
-climbing 
absolute 


cost of main- 
without 
ability, speed, and 
control, 


tenance, 
tion, hill 


complica- 
above all, ease of 


especially in emergency — all distinctive 


Oldsmobile characteristics. 


Ihe Oldsmobile is a 
recognized public utility — as indispen- 
telephone, the typewritet 
machine. It fits into you 


sable as the 
or sewing 
requirements as a business 01 


protes- 


sional man, as well as into the 


pocke ‘t-book. 


average 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. 


ember Association of Licensed 





runabout 


you can tind no equal to the Old 


It is equipped with new 
side springs, which are a revelation in 


spring suspension. The differential brake 


is superseded by 


Equally serviceable is the Oldsmobile 
Pouring Runabout a 


For touring service 


distinctive; in construction strong 


latest Oldsmobile improy 


It you need ac 
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S.ANARGYROS 


The 
Egyptian Deities. 


clubman’s cigarette is 
He finds 


it the accepted brand of his 


club; he finds it the unchang- 
ing preference of his friends ; 


and for him no other cigarette 
affords the exquisite perfection 
of flavor and aroma, and an 
equal assurance of uniform 


quality. 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


contain only the finest, purest, 
ripest Yacca leaf; aged, cured 
and handled throughout with 
infinite care and regardless of 
expense. ‘This cigarette never 
changes in blend, and always 
affords the full 
clear, even draught that comes 


the skillful 


Egyptian workmanship. 


shape and 


only from most 
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The only gentleman's suspende Made in 

















OSTHEIMER BROS., 900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


| disturbed domestic 


my two companions interrupted me. The 
article in question was under black head 
lines. It read as follows 

The mystery of the disappe arance of Dr 
Charles Haslam has been solved at last 
Far from being the murderer of his house 


keeper, Mrs. Martha Sands, as has beet 
generally supposed, Doctor Haslam was 
himself the victim of anassassin. His bod) 
was yesterday discovered in a cement gate 


post at his late residence, and Dr. Jerome 
Sadler, Doctor Haslam's own adopted son 
has, by committing suicide, practically 
confessed himself guilty of the murder of 
the man who so befriended him, and of a 
woman whom, only a short time ago, he 
made his wife. 


As a whole, this tragedy makes one of 
the most sensational chapters in the crim 
inal history of this city. Seldom has thers 
been chronicied a more horrible and re pul 
sive series of facts than those which relaté 





to the killing of Mrs. Martha Sands at the 
house of Dr. Charles Haslam on Banning 
Street, in Brookly n The terrible crime 
that sent the unfortunate woman to her 
grave has now been followed by a ghast] 


yns are dead as a re 
ratitude of a wretch 


suicide, and three per 
sult of the evil and i 
whom a generous and contiding old man 
took into his confidence and affection. Until 


vesterday li Was ved by the publie and 





Heile 


police that Mrs. Sands had died at the hand 
of Doctor Haslam. An obscure page from 
the records of a Westchest str ¢ 


book of Oriental t 
perceptibl 
a piece of 
nism cons 
] 


level of a ht 


e hol 





ngenious mech; 
old ¢ gun at the de adly 
head, mas ked by 


steel wire an i 
tructed to} 


Iman a green 












cloth; certain marks where it was attached 
to the study floor in Doctor Hasiam’s 
house; the presence of fragments of steel 
wire about the breech of the fatal gun while 
it was yet smoking from its discharge; to 
gether with other evidence unearthed u upon 
the premises —which in its sicker g na 
ture si sts a dept h of tal h lan de 
pravity all shre wdly fitted together, have 
ten ded to reveal the truth and tell a stor 
which reads like a page from an Italia 
ron vance of the Middk Ages 

‘ Here are the facts Nearly two vears ago 
Dr. Charles Haslam, attracted by the per- 
son and talents of a voung medical student 


by the name of Jerome Sadler, took him 
into his household, and later made him his 
son by adoption The inmates of the Ban- 


ning Street house consisted at that time of 
Doctor Haslam and four servants, includ 
ing the housekeeper, Mrs. Martha Sands, a 
woman of unusual personal attractions 
Although some vears older than the young 
man who wasthesubject »f Doctor Haslam's 
favor, this difference in age did not pre- 
vent the development of a singular regard 
between them, of which fact Doctor Haslam 


became rect ntly advised 
‘The young man had firmly intrenched 
himself in the affections of his lonely patron 


and by duplicity and adroitness he was 
bled to mislead him. He denied the 
existence of any intimate relationship 


between himself and the 
kee eper, and insisted that the 


handsome house 
suspicion was 








a e in Justi ce to the woman The dis 
4 ure of his benefactor was thus allayed 
Later, however, the woman ope nly declared 
that the young man had married her; and 


that since, under the fear of discovery, 
which might mean the loss of his position 
in the house of his adopted father, he had 


attempted her life by poison. She even 
sought the police with a view of maki 
charge public, when Doctor Haslam, 
scandal and prevent a rumor of hi 
relations from hecom- 
ing known in the neighborhood, intervened 
as a peacemaker 

‘The strain upon the old man resulted in 
a fit of illness, during which time a recor 
ciliation was apparently effected be 
himself and his adopted son. Upon 





Save 


tween 
this 


same afternoon Doctor Haslam, feeling 
better, accompanied Doctor Sadler down- 
stairs and went with him to the table 

where some paving had been finished in 
the carriage-room. The coachman, who 


was present, departed at that moment, and 
the stable-hands were absent. The time 
was propitious for the crime A fiendish 


opportunity for concealing the deed ap 
pe aled to the young man and he hastened 
to take adv of it Striking hi 
adopted oa » a from behi by 
blow with a hatchet, he killed him instantly 
It is believed, and there is evidence to 
sustain the theory, that he was assisted in 
this work by the wretched woman ho was 
to suffer death so shortly herself 
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“Secure now in the possession of the 
premises, and while the servants supposed 
that Doctor Haslam was in the retirement of 
his chamber, still suffering from the indispo- 
sition which had kept him within doors for 
the previous week, Doctor Sadler erected 
an infernal trap designed to destroy his 
unhappy accomplice. This consisted of a 
framework made of lathing, arranged to 
carry a gun at the proper height and dis- 
charge it by means of a wire. The whole 
was concealed by a green cloth thrown over 
the structure. The wire, which connected 
with the set trigger, passed beneath a table 
before the muzzle of the concealed weapon 
attached to a book that was placed thereon 
The terrible contrivance was erected so as 
to make failure impossible, and well calcu- 
lated to deceive and mislead by its results 
A chair and a sofa a before the 
table so that the intended victim, to reach 
the book, must of necessity present herself 
directly in front of the masked weapon. 
His trap secure, the murderer set it when 
alone, and, descending to the lower floor of 
the house, he remained in the company of 
the butler while Mrs. Sands was carelessly 
requested to fetch to him a book upon the 
table in the study above. The woman 
obeyed and met her instant death. 

“Frightened by the explosion, the butler 
readily obeyed the injunction of his mas- 
ter to wait below while the cause of the 
disturbance was investigated by himself, 
and, hurrying to the scene of his work, 
Doctor Sadler removed the deadly mecha- 
nism from before the body of his victim and 
calmly asserted that the deed was done by 
his adopted father 

**Here follows a statement which must 
beggar human belief. When Doctor Has- 
lam was murdered in the stable every 
facility was at hand for a remarkable con- 
cealment of the body It immediately 
suggested itself to the unnatural murderer, 
if, indeed, he had not reasoned upon it 
before and beguiled the old man to the spot 
for the very purpose of perpetrating the 
crime. A large box-mould, used by the 
workmen in mixing the cement for a broken 
gate-post, lay in the stable. Its form was 
strangely appropriate for the fell purpose 
for which it was subsequently used and its 
bottom was well covered with the liquid 
mixture. Into this the murderer threw the 
body and, covering it carefully with the 
sand and cement that lay about, moistened 
the mass properly with a hose, and then 
smoothed it into a solid mass 

Here the body lay until the fellowing 

day, when the murderer had the nuw solid 
block removed from the box. The work- 
men who had laid the cement floor of the 
stable were recalled, and the stone was 
erected at the entrance to the yard 

“ The unraveling of the mystery attached 
to the murder of the woman, and the dis- 
covery of the appalling crime which makes 
this murder distinctive, were due to the 
marvelous detective skill of Inspector Paul 
This efficient officer, frern the first, was dis- 
satisfied with the conclusion that Doctor 
Haslam was guilty of the killing of his 
housekeeper. The high character of the 
doctor was at variance with both the crime 
and the guilty flight 

“The strange hiding-place selected by 
the murderer for the body of his victim was 
discovered in a manner to reflect lasting 
credit upon the deductive mind that rea- 
soned upon it, and will rank Inspector Paul 
among the safest of our secret guardians of 
the public safety. During a visit to the 
house in Banning Street he happened care- 
lessly upon a book of Oriental travel pierced 
by a piece of steel wire. Remembering that 
this was similar to the wire which en- 
veloped the breech of the fatal shotgun, 
he was enabled to connect it with the 
broken fragments of the trap found in the 
stable, and later to put together the theory 
which the facts proved to be true. But in 
the book in question he found a_ well- 
thumbed chapter which told a grim story 
of a method of torture in Persia; it detailed 
a practice on the part of the cruel authori- 
ties of enveloping criminals in a mould of 
plaster of Paris, or cement, and letting the 
substance set about their bodies until the 
unfortunate victims are lost, entombed for- 
ever in a solid mass. Inquiry developed 
that the book was a favorite one of Doctor 
Sadler's 

Dr. Jerome Sadler killed himself by 

taking prussic acid in the library of the 
Banning Street residence late yesterday 
afternoon, immediately following the dem- 
olition of the gate-post by the authori- 
ties. The coroner will hold an inquest this 
morning.” 
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The Lady and the 
Ladder 


(Continued from 


supposed you cared."’ Then she turned 
and as she faced him there was again in her 
face the look of her inextinguishable er 
joyment of life Meanwhile, this is suct 
fun here!"’ she exclaimed 

“But don't you feel the falseness of 
all 





lseness? Oh, I don’t know! That 
what we Americans always say about 
fashionable society over here Do 


suppose It is because our OWN 18 so sincere 
Falsenes Yes, I should th 
falseness! 1 felt mply ick last night 
when | stood near the buffet and heard ons 
voung man say to another that Americar 
that “OS chan 








ougnt really to be taug 


pagne Was not good enough if people were 





to come to their beastly musical parties 
Cads!”’ ejaculated Mr. Ersk 
Mary considered a minute 
Yes—and no, he said at length 
Perhaps the champagne wasn't right 
although it ought to be, for Mr. Marston 


buys it for me from his own wine merchant 


and it costs a ridiculous price Besides, you 
ser 1 didn't know them-— they were | 
thir some young men that Lady ‘ 
Lady Something-or-Other asked I'n 
rather confused about it. You see, I didr 
know enough people for a party Mr 





Peignton, who ‘did the party’ for me, as 
they say here, asked most of the guests 
it she got several of her friends to ask 
others And IL think perhap when you 
get asked that way you don’t feel much 
responsibility.” 

Well, perhaps not 
ished friend 

London's so funny,” continued Mary 


People have already a lot of times taken 


as pe d he r aston 


Pauline and me on from a dinner-party to 
some dance or other sometimes they 
seem to know the hostess and sometime 

they don’t, but it doesn’t appear to matter 
and it's nice for Pauline I don't dance 

myself I can't get used to their terrible 
way of doing it. Pauline fortunately wa 


always considered an awfully bad dancer 


in America, so she is all right here 
Do you know, Mary, it sounds to me as 
though nobody was real friends with any- 
body else?” 
‘One gets discouraged sometimes. But 
I wonder if it’s any worse here. I used to 
cry because there were three ladies in the 
Lakeside Euchre Club who, I thought, 
didn't like me. Here I sometimes wonder 
well, you know the English are funny, 
and they're absolutely downright brutal 
about money—and about a good many 
other things —but I think—I think some 
of them really like me. I'm a fool, I sup 
pose. 1 go through the world believing 
people re ally li ‘ 
She stood playing with a rose and look 


1 
ke me 


ing at him almost wistfully He realized 
afresh how gentle, how pretty how alone 
in the world she was It came over him 
that he hated to leave her there in London 
to struggle and that he hated to go bac} 


to Chicago by himself 
‘Of course people like you,” he began 
“That’s what I’m afraid of —that they'll 


like you too well I don’t want you to 
marry any of these noodles over here 
Oh, they re not all that! protests j 
Mary 
‘Well, you’re an American: you ought 


to marry an American 
I don't know that I ought to mart at 


all,” said the lady under discussion But 
if I should She hesitated. ‘ Wel 
| always have married Americar 
a joke, of course, but yet as she 
the tears stood in her eve Mr 


realized afresh how little he liked 
she should be unhappy in any way 
And he felt that perhaps, had not asi 
at that very moment announced Lord 
Remerton, the y might have gone a litth 


more dee ply into the question of her future 





a servant 





That same night Mrs. Whiting to 
counsel with Miss Whiting. Probably th: 
events of the afternoon had made her 
think it prudent 

**Pauline,”’ she began, “ yo 
don’t you?” 

“I'm crazy about it!” exclaimed the 
girl How any one can ever be satisfied 
with Chicago society : 

“We weren't satisfied, 


altogether in societ 
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stepmother dryly; ‘‘so that’s all right 
Let's ‘let the ‘dead past bury its dead.’ 
You want to stay on this side?” 

es 

“Then you want to marry here.” 

“T do want to, mother. Perhaps it's 
wrong and horrid of me. But I hated being 
at home| felt ashamed and degraded. I 
believe I'd be happier and nicer, too, if I 
married and got a social position that was 
settled and determined, and where there 
wasn’t any chance of being ambitious 
I'd love to have a title; I don’t deny it.” 

“De you,” asked Mary, “love any of 
the men with titles?” 


“Oh,” said Pauline, looking at once a 


little surprised and confused, “I don’t 
know! I’m crazy about all of them. And 
yet"’—-she hesitated a moment I don't 
believe I'm very romantic, you know.” 


“You're not in love, you mean?” 
“| suppose not.” 


“Do you think any of the men are in 


love with you? I don’t ask this to em- 
barrass you, but we're talking of your 
marriage.” 


Pauline considered 
‘*Lord Remerton and the Duc d’ Artannes 
seem to come here a great deal.” 


‘They come here enough!”’ cried Mary 
impatiently. ‘‘What I mean is: when 
you're alone do they ever try—do they 


grow at all demonstrative, affectionate?” 
“If you mean holding hands,’ said 
Pauline, her face flushing a little, ‘‘or—or 
anything like that, | think men understand 
well enough when a girl is the sort of a girl 
who wouldn't allow anything of that kind.” 
‘*Yes,"’ mused Mary, “to do them justice 
I think t hey do. And the y don't trouble 
her much.” Then, with a change of tone, 
she sudde nly cried 
‘Pauline, were you ever kissed ?”’ 
Pauline’s flush turned to a hot, 
red color 
“You've no right to ask,’’ she began. 
Then, ‘ No, I never was,” she said slowly 
At first Mary laughed lightly 
“It’s being done 
very 


brick- 


a good deal, my dear ; 


and you're keen on good form, you 
know 
rhen, as 


ste pmother 


Pauline’s face grew paler, her 
suddenly rushed across the 
room and, kneeling by the girl’s side, put 
both arms around her 


“T oughtn’t to hurt your feelings, little 


daughter! Let's try to like each other a 
little better. We will be happier together 
if we do. Forgive me. And I promise a 
nice husband for a birthday gift. We'll 


make you a countess, or a duchess, or 
something — soon.” 
Pauline had been wiping a stray tear 


from her eye. She stopped 
“Both d'Artannes and Remerton are 
with the Lesters a good deal,”’ she said 
“I wish I had never introduced Alma to 
them. Perhaps then she wouldn't have 
met them. Oh, I deserve it, | know! I 
only did it to show off, of course.”” Then 

she began to cry in earnest 
1 can't help it,”’ she said. ‘‘ Alma was 
horrid to me. When everybody else has 
forgotten she'll never let me forget that 
she was in society there and that I wasn’t 


It isn’t worth hating her for, but ] do, and 
I couldn't bear it if she got d’Artannes or 
Remerton Perhaps I am in love with 
them It seems to me 1 am in love with 


whichever one I see her with.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The human body demands from the food daily 
PV oLelUl em, Molt baterst- Me) ah oyarela-sts Wie, MelttsCor-t- Me) as cal ame loko} t ba leret 
of carbohydrate and a slight percentage of phosphate. 
Government Analysis shows that white bread, rolls 
and biscuits made from GOLD MEDAL FLOUR contain these 
constituents more nearly in the proportion demanded 
by the system than any other single ration. Good food, 
good digestion and good nature go hand in hand. Nearly 


all good natured people use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


_GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 














